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Diseriftion of an Hydraulic Machine, used by the’ Chinese in the Practice 
of irrigating Lands ; extracted from Staunton’s Account of Macartney’s 


Embassy to China. 


_FPWO hard-wood posts or up- 
rights were firmly fixed, in 
the bed of the river, in @ line per- 


pendicular to its bank. These 
posts supported the axis, about ten 


feet in length, of a large and dura- 


ble wheel, consisting of two un- 


equal rims, the diameter of one of 


which, : closest to the bank, being. 
about fifteen inches shorter than — 
1 Nar ‘tubes are closed at their outer ex- 


that, of the outer rim; but-both 
dipping in the stream, while the 
_ opposite segment ot the wheel rises 
Babove the elevated bank. This 
F double wheel is cennected with 
the axis, and is supported by six- 
teen or eighteen spokes, obliquely 
inserted near each extremity of the 
axis, and crossing each other at 
about two thirds of their length. 
They are there strengthened by.a 
cencentic circle, and fastened af- 
 férwards to ‘the rims: the spekes 
Inserted in the interior extremity 


of the axis reaching the outer rim, - 


and those proceeding from the.cx- 
terior extremity of the same axis 
teaching the inner and smaller rim. 
Between the rims and the crossing 
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of the spokes, is woven a kind of 
clase basket-work, servirg as la+ 
dle-boards or floats, which meet- 


“ing successively the current of the 
pscnr as hex se, and turn 
round the wheel. To both its rims 


are attached small tubes or spouts 
of wood, with an inclination. of 
about twenty-five degrees to the 


horizon or axis of the wheel. The 


tremity, and open at the opposite 
end. By this position, the tubes 
which happen in the motion of 
the wheel tobe in the stream with 
their mouths or open ends upper- 
most, fill with water. As. that 
Segment of the wheel rises, the 
mouths of the tubes attached to it 
alter their relative inclination, but 
not so much aso let their contents 
flow our, till such segment. of the 
wheel becomes the top. The 
mouths of those pre are then re- 
latively depressed, and r the 
water " hoetagride trou oS bleed 
on posts, from: whence it is con* 


veyed, as may be wanted, among 
the canes. bash 
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~The only materials employed 


in the construction of this water 
Wheel, except the nave or axis, 
and the posts on which it rests, 
af€ aifotded by the bantboo. * The 
tirtis, tite shokes, the ladle-bdards 
or floats, and the tubes or spouts, 
aud even the Cords, are made of 
entire levgtas, or single joints, or 
large pieces, or thim sticés, of the 
bamboo. Nether nails, nor pins, 
nor screws, nor aay kind of metaty 
enters Into its constraétion. The 
parts are bound together firmly by 
cordage, also of slit bamboo.— 
Thus,’ at a very trifling expence, 
is constructed a machine which, 
without labour or attendance, will 
Furnish, from a considerable depth, 
a réservo.rwith a constant “ipply 
ef water, adequate to every agri- 
cultural purpose. 

Thése wheels are from twenty 
to forty feet in diameter, according 
to the height of the bank, and con- 
sequesit' elevation to which the 
wattristo be raised. That from 
which the annexed plate was taken 
was about thirty feet. Such a 
wheel is capable of sustaining with 
ease twenty tubes or spouts, of the 
dength of four'feet, and diameter 
two inches inthe clear. The con 
tents of such a tabe would be equal 
to six teriths of a gallon, and peri- 
ory of twenty tubes, twelve gal- 

ons. ‘A Stream of a moderate ve- 
locity would be sufiicient to turn 
the wheel at the rate of four revo- 
dotions in One Minute, ‘by which 
would be lifted forty-eight gallons 
‘of water in that short period; in 
ane hour two thousand ¢ight han-+ 
dredand eighty gallons; and sixty- 
nine thousand one handred and 


—s 
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twenty gallons, 6r upwards, ér 
three hundred tons of water, in a 
day. 

This wheel is thought to exceed, 
in Mostréspeéts, any Macnihe Yet 
in use for similar purposes. The 
Persian wheel, with loose buckets 
suspended to the edge of the rim 
or fellics of the wheel, so common 
in the south of France, and in the 
Tyrol, approaches nearest to the 
Chinese wheel; but is vastly more 
expensive, and less simple in its 
construction, as well as less inge- 
nious in the contrivance. In the 
Tyrol there are also wheels for lift- 
ing water, with a circumference of 
wood hollowed into scoops; but 
they are much inferior either to 
the Persian dr Chinese wheel. 
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. AB the two bamboo rims of the 
wheel, A being 12 or 18 inches 
less than B. C tthe axis, near the 
extremities of which are insertéd 
26 or 18 spokes of bamboo, D, 
which cross éach other at F, where 
they are bound 1 pa by a rig, 
G, concentric wit 
rences. The spokes gre continued 
from hence to the two peripheries, 
to which they are firmly bourid. 

etween the 
basket-work, H, which serves fo: 
the floats or ladle-boards of the 
wheel. L, scéops ar tubes, fixed 
at a certain angle with the axis, that 
the water tay be retained till it 
‘ascends to the vertex. O, a long 
trough, supported by upright po 
R. P, tubes to convey the water 
to the reservor. $, posts to sup* 
port the transoims. 
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owen whose perception can 
pierce to the core of Génius 
foided and’ concealed in its ob- 


scurest coverings, whose feelings * 


are kindred to the sympathies of 


taste, and whose heart can respond 
: “to 
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to the sotrows of a cultivated 
mind, will have sometimes to 
mourn over some, wha 


=me‘* Have felt the influence of malignant 
ftar, 
And Hag'd with Fortune an eternal war,” 


who, possessing the energies of in- 
tellect, have exhibited them but at 
intervals, and always with a dimi- 
pished power; who, after the lan- 
guor which disappointed hopes 
bave left in the soul, have, in de- 
spair, exerted a singular fortitude; 
till the human form itself yielding 
to its feverish existence, the invin- 
cible mind may be said to have 
survived amidst the ruins of its 
corporeal frame, and that with the 
slow wastings and silent strokes of 
atrophy, sinks with murmurs un- 
heard into an oblivious grave.— 
When such a charaéter is a man 
of genius, we cannot forbear a 
sigh; but when, as now it is, an 
amiable female, it isin vain I seek 
for expression ! 

With such a character was I 
lately acquainted: our acquaint- 
ance was casual and interrupted; 
but her death revives these recol- 
le&tions; and the perusal of one 
of her works gives me the history 
of her life, which till this moment 
I knew not, 

Miss Er1za Ryves, who died 
at her apartments in Store-street, 
London, in the month of May, 
1797, was descended from a family 
of distinction in Ireland. She was 


‘deprived of an affiyent indepen- 


dence by the unfavorable decision 


.of.a law-snit; or, as she €xpressed 


it, “she had been deprived of her 
birth-right by the chicanery of 
law.” She informed me of the 
nature of the circumstance, and, 
as much as I recolleét, the female 
part of the family had heen leit 


. with a magnificent portion, while 
the paternal estate nad gone to sup- 
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port the name and honor of an el- 
der brother. But in this statement 
I may not de correct. . The little 
she had was, however, expended 
in the Jaw-suit. % ate 
I first met with her at the British 
Museum. The singularity of her 
occupation could not fail of excite 
ing curiosity. She had before hep 
the superb and voluminous manus 
script of ald Froissart, the histo- 
rian, which she seemed to teans= 
late. Lord Berner’s version, 
lished in the reign of Henry VIER. 
lay at her side. It was evident, 
that his Lordship was employed by 
our authoress as a spy on Frojssart, 
to inform ber of what was going 
forward in the Freach canwpy but 
his Lordship himself wanted am 
interpreter, and spoke in a lan- 
guage not much more: intelligi 
than was the ancient French 


.Froigsart. 


Literature was a magnet that 
equally attracted us. She was 
known and esteemed by a friend 
of mine: and the gift of some.of 
her poems proved to me that she 
was no vulgar writer, Some visits 
were reciprocally. given. It was 
in these I partially learned her 
misfortunes, and admired the sins 
gular exertions of her literary 
powers. In her former hours of 


tranquillity, she had publishedtwe 


volumes of poems, which are hare 
monious andelegant, Her poeti: 
cal talent was, however, i aa 
I think, after this publication; and 
the close of these recolleAions will 
atford a proof of the pathetic ten- 
derness of her mind, _ She: had 
written a tragedy, and several co- 
medies, which were ail in MS,—~ 
But latterly, when her. distresses 
were of the most urgent 
she looked up to fh Senden 
source. We cam easily conceive 
the impediments which a female 
must encounter, .in waar 
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of trafficing with booksellers.— 
She has frequently returned from 
their shops, to hasten to her bed; 
exhausted by misery, she sought, 
in a disturbed repose, some tem- 
porary: oblivion of her grief; but 
even the dreams of the unfortu- 
mate, with a cruel sport of the ima- 
gination, revive and prolong the 
miseries of the day. 

- She told me she had written, for 
a newspaper, much political mat- 
ter, for which she had been ill paid ; 
muuch poetry for another, in which 
she had been one of the corres- 
pondents of Della Crusca; and in 

ayment of her verses, got nothing 
tverses: but the most astonish- 
ing exertion from a female pen, 
was that of having composed en- 
tirely the historical and political 
of some annual work, which 
lent was an animal register. 
All these laborious exertions 
were not profitable. A bookseller 
advised her to adopt the mode of 
translation. She was ignorant of 
the French language. She pur- 
chased some elementary works, 
retired to. an obscure part of Is- 
jington, and in less than twe 
months she acquired the language 

sufficiently to give the public a 
version of: Rousseau’s ‘ Social 
Compaét ;” which, I am told, is 
well translated, but which, J fear, 
sold little. Afterwards she trans- 
Jated the Abbé Raynal’s Letter to 
the National Assembly ; aud, at 
length, De Ja Croix’s “ Review of 
the Constitutions of the principal 
States in Europe,”’ with intelligent 
notes, in two thick volumes, Svo. 
‘These indefatigable and masculine 
attempts for an honest indepen- 
dence were all fruitless; they not 
only: left her as they found her, but 
with a health now much broken, 
and with spirits now almost ex- 
hausted. . 5 ee 
» During her labours of transla- 


* 
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tion, Hope had breathed a whisper 
inher lonely ear. For some years 
her comedies were in possession 
of the hands of the managers, who 
found in them too much merit to 
refuse them a representation. Wear 
passed over year, and the last al- 
ways promised her a crowded au- 
dience, and an annual fame. [| 
was favored with a reading of her 
% Debt of Honor,” the comedy 
from which the greatest expecta, 
tions had been tormed. It had 
been bandied from one house to 
another; Covent-garden and Dru- 
ry-lane had both approved it; but 
want of patronage, perhaps, had 
retarded their acceptance of it: 
* I teel (said Miss Ryves) the ne- 
cessitv of some powerful patron- 
age, to bring them forward to the 
world with éclat, and secure them 
an admiration, which, should it 
even be deserved, is seldom be- 
stowed, unless some leading judge 
of huterary merit gives the sanétion 
of hisapplause; and then the world 
will chime in with bis opinion, 
without taking: the trouble to in- 
form themselves whether it be 
founced in justice or partiality.” 
Here is much truth, of importance 
to literary persons. It is astonish- 
ing, how many fine pieces of com- 
position are written by some mea 
of letters, who are now neglected, 
and whose talents are perhaps equal 
to the first literary works, which 
thew will never undertake, because 
thev have not the skili of slavering 
the fave of patronage, and reso- 
lutely refuse to practise the artifices 
of some favorites of literary fashion, 
who eajoy an usurped reputation. 
Of this comedy I can now re- 
collet litele. © There was also pre- 
sent .a beautiful woman, whiose 
penetrating eyes, expressive man- 
ners, and interesting charudter, 
made me all eye.. “Plistened but 
littic to the firsiong atts. Wat 
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‘refinement in love. 


an error in the authoress, to place 
me near a form, diffusing ail the 
enchantment of beauty! A man 
placed between two females, is 
but an indifferent auditor, at the 
riciation of aplay. This notice 
may be of use to juture recitators. 
In this comedy there certainly was 
no vis comiica. 

It was, 1 lear, deficient in a vi- 
gorous conception of characler, 
and diversification of incident; it 
might be elegant, but not pointed 
and brilliant; sentimental it cer- 
tainly was; hut there was a mono- 
tony, which was not interrupted 
by gaiety that exhilarates, and hu- 
mour that provokes our laughter. 
Alas! the authoreéss, whatever 
night be her talents, had never an 
opportunity to perfect them. It 


was in sorrow she ¢ sed co- 
medies, and her fine disdain- 
ed to employ that st@j® artifice, 


and those temporary circumstan- 
ces, which now disgrace our mo- 
dern theatre. ‘To the credit of the 
manager of one of the theatres, 
when he returned her comedy, she 
was presented with a bank-note of 
a hundred pounds. 

Like a pertume that. has been 
crushed and bruised, she now 
breathed forth her Jast sweets in a 
work gf imagination. It isa little 
volume eniitied, “* The Hermit of 
Snowden.’ A tale formed on @ 
very Celicate, and not unfrequent 
aét of the mind of a man of great 
Albert, the 
hermit, baving felt, when opulent 
and fashionable, a passion for La- 
vinia, meets from her tht kindest 
return. But having imbibed an 
ill opinion of women, from his 
licentious connections, he conceiv- 
ed they were slaves. of passion or 
of avarice He wrongs the gene- 
rous naturegof Lavinia, by ‘sus- 
pecting ner mercenary views. 


Hence arise the ingenious per- 


tory of Mifs Ryves. 
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plexities of the heatts ofboth. La- 
vinia is reduced to poverty, and 
Albert affects to be alike ruined, 
and spreads a report of an advan- 
tageous match. Lavinia fee!s all 
the delicacy of her situation; sie 
loves, but-“she never told ber 
love.” She seoks her existence 
from her literary tabours, and dies 
the victim of her sensibility, and 
the suspicions of Albert. Fhe 
danger ot triflint with a-teeling 
heart is admirably moralized. 

This little volume is well writs 
ten, and curiosity is interested to 
the last page. But a new interest 
arises, when we know that the his- 
tory of Lavinia must be the history 
of Eliza Ryves.x—Whether the 
passign of Albert or Lavinia was 
verified in the person of the au- 
thoress, I know not; Miss Ryves 
was not beautiful or interesting in 
her person; and when there is no 
personal beauty or elegance, it is 
difficult to conceive how a romant> 
tic passion can be telt, with albits 
enthusiasin, by any man. Love 
18 a mingled desire of sensual gra- 
tification and intellectual sympa- 
thy; anv other love never racks 
and rends the heart; it may breathe 
itself into sonnets, it may play 
about the head, but the heart-re- 
mains cold and inert. 

if we except the passion and 
events of Albert, all the rest de- 
scribes the sitdation and pursuits 
of this amiable and unhappy we- 
man. The dreadful solnude te 
which she was latterly condemned, 
when in the last stages of her 
verty; her frugal mode of lite; hor 
acute sensations; her defranded 
hopes, and her exalted fortitude. 
She has htre formed a register of 
all that occurred to her solitaty 
existence. Not: without a teat, 
could I read an expression, anda 
circumstance, which speak so weil 
aad so finely. . 1 shall write. the 

parts 
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parts Laliude te, atd which, I may 
add, is-a scene at which I was pre- 
sent. 

“« Lavinia’s lodgings were about 
two miles from town, in an ob- 
scure situation. I was showed up 
to a mean apartment, where Lavi- 
nia was sitting at work, and ina 
dress which indicated the greatest 
economy.—I inquired what spc- 
cess she had met with in her dra- 
ratic pursuits ™ She waved her 
head, and with a melancholy smile, 
replied, * that her hopes of ever 
bringing any piece on the stage 
were now entirely over; for she 
found, that more interest was ne- 
eessary for the purpose than she 
could command ; and that she had, 
for that reason, laid aside her co- 
medy for ever.” While sie w 
talking, came in a favorite dog of 
Lavinia’s, which I had used to ca- 
ress. The creature sprung to my 
arms, and I received him with my 
usual fondness. Lavinia endea- 
voured to conceal a tear, which 
trickled down her cheek. After- 
wards she says, ** Now that f live 
entirely alone, | show Juno more 
attention than I had used to do 
formerly. Tar HEART WANTS 
SOMETHING TO BE KIND TO,— 
and it consoles us for the loss of 
society, to see even an animal de- 
tive happiness from the endear- 
ments we bestow upon it.” — 

THE HEART WANTS SOME- 
THING TO BE KIND tTo!—Q, 
eloquenttruth! What sensibility 

in this sweet and syntpathetic ex- 
pression! What delicacy in the 
circumstance! How must it be 
experienced by the sorrowing and 
forsaken female, who, like Ejiza 
Ryves, was virtuous amidst her 
despair, and evinced an heroic for- 
titude, while her scul shuddered 
with all the delicacy of a feminine 
softness. 

I have not yet finished what I 
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have to observe on ‘this little voy 
lume. The authoress, with the 
melancholy sagacity of geniuy 
foresaw, and has described her owg 
death! The affeéting manner of 
Lavinia’s death, occasioned by a 
broken heart, was strictly that of 
biiza Ryves; io the fiction, Lavi- 
nia dies of a broken heart, occas 
sioned by a disappointed passion, 
and an individual negie¢t; in truth, 
Ebza Ryves died of disappoint. 
ment and negle&t; and when the 
heart is literaiiy broken, whether 
it was love, or griei, will signify 
nothing. i 

{ betieve this volume procured 
no temporary aid to its authoress’s 
poverty. I have in vain sought 
for it in ourtjournals ; and not be- 


Was .ding there noticed, shows, the exe 


treme obgagity with which it was 
ushered (i the literary world. 

I shall¥nclude these hasty tee 
calleétions with something that 
will interest the reader of sensibi- 
lity, with more pathos than I caa 
afford. Miss Ryves favoured me 
with the following stanzas, a short 
time before her death, with a si 
nificant gesture, which too plain 
expressed who was the objed of 
her melancholy muse. The vert 
is very elegant and flawing; bet 
the circumstance is muchggorei 
teresting than the verse: 







A SONG, by ELIZA RYVES. ¢ 


A new-feilen !emb, as mild Feline pall, 
In pity fhe torn’d to behold, 
How it fhive:’d and fhrunk fiom the mer- 
cilefs biaft, ; 
Then fell all ben umb’é with the cold. 


She rais’d it,and touch'd by the innoceat’s @ 


fate, Me 
Its fof: form to her bofom fhe prety 
But the tender relief was afforded too late, 
Ir blested, and died on her breaft. 


The moralift then, as the the re- 
firn’é, 9 * : 
And, weeping, fpr "ysover it laid, 
Thus.wled, * Seo ic gis with the deii- 
cate mind, 
** To the tempett of fortyne A 
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“Too ténder, liké thee, the rude thock 
to futain, 
** And deny’d the relief which would 
fave ; 
étTis jot, and when pity and kindnefs 
are Vainy 
* Thus we drefs the poor fufferer’s 
grave!” 
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_ These last linesstem to reproach 
me,as I form these hasty recollecs* 
tions.—Alas! I hardly knew thee 
—and now I know thee too late. 
Vain and impotent rite! I would 
now scatter some living roses over 
the pale ashes of the dead ! 





Gatalogue of certain PreMactions discovered in the last Eruption of Mount 
Fesuvius, by Dr. Thomson, of Naples. 


HE fava flowing from Vesu- 
vius in the year 1794, hav- 

ing overwhelmed the populous 
town of Torre del Gréco, the ex- 
cavations since made, for the pur- 
pose of laying the foundation of 
the reviving town, have brought 
to light many phenomena ‘never 
before observed by mineralogists, 
and, on that cuca it ma 
tseful to mention songgof them. 

* Beside many ve le sub- 
stances, as thread, cl ead, &c. 
become charred, as liNWiPise fishes, 
wool, and other matters, wine also 
wai found reduced, by means of 
stlphureous vapours, to the state 
of vitriolated tart h evident 
signs of fusion, and sometimes 
crystallized in hexacotal prisms, 
terminated by hexacotal pyramids, 
and, at other times, truncated; of 
all which, the valuable colleétion 
made by the'‘Countess Shawronsky 
t be admired, as likewise 
that of Father Antonio dei Pitrizi, 
mirteral worker of Torre, to whose 






diligence ‘we -are indebted for the 


specimens about to be described. 
The specimens most interesting 
to the mineralogist are: 
tst. Glass clranged into Porce- 
lain of Reaumur, both radiated, 
and containing in its crevices sili- 
Ceots crystals. 
2d. Malleable iron, which had 
formed the bars and casements of 
Windows, &¢. increased to twice 
or thrice its original bulk, and ren- 


dred brittle ; its internal part either 
Stallized in octacdral prisms, at- 


tractable by the magnet ; or chang~. 
ed, as it should seem, in, its whoie 
substance, the external part being. 
brittle and laminated in its struc» 
ture, like many of the ores of irony 
while the central part appears to 
be pure iron crystallized in grains 
or plates, sometimes of three lines 
across, of a brilliant silver colour, 
gna: any traces of that azure 
appearance which is described ia 
the native iron of the famous 5i- 
berian mass, and, in-a specimen aft 
my possession, from the provincg 
ot Quito, in South-America; hows 
ever this iron, so beautiful, is also 
brittle, on account of its granulated 
and laminated texture. 
3d. The steel of the lock of a 
musket is swollen and reducéd.td 
grains of a rather larger size. .. 
4th. The bells of church — 
es, surrounded by a, have 
become soft and bef 
vered over, throug 
of their sirface, 
slrout, with a laminatéd metal< 
iG@erust of from two to three lines 
thick, and this crust discovérs 
thronghout-an evident crystalliza- 
tion; some of the crystals even 
shoot from the crust to the le 
of six lines, being pyramidal, with 
four rhomboidal taces. Upon the 
internal superficies of the crust, 
which was in conteét with the dell, 
certain little crystals were ebsetv- 
ed with the lens, which have eves 
ry appearance of blend, and it ap- 
pears probable they may be such. 
gth. The 
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. sth. The commonicopper coin, 
as likewise certain brass orucifixes, 
discover crystals on their surface, 
apa are become brittle. 

6th. Tae gold coin is found 
covered over with asubtie blackish 
crust, byt which it readily loses on 
subbing with the fingers; this crust 
it probably derives irom contact 
with copper. 

gti. Some silver coin is fused ; 
although other copper monies have 
resisted this degree of heat, they 
have been sometimes found attach- 
ed by means of the siiver coin, 
which had melted. 

Sth Lead, fused and running, 
has become hard; sometimes like 
lithargey at others like minium, 
solid, compact, and of the bright- 
est colour. * 

gth. A candlestick, formerly of 
brass, has been discovered, totally 
changed, as weil in external ap- 
pearance as in internal structure; 
without, it exhibits a most brilliant 


Anecdote of Charles LV. 


crystallized surface, and within, 
asurprising lustre, especially in its 
cavities, which considerably resen}- 
bies a groupe of numerous crystals 
of transparent blend, of a coffee 
cilour, and mixed with many oe- 
taedrons both of a bright anda 
dirty red coppef, which might 
lead one ta suspect that the bright 
red of certain copper ores is not 
essential to the copper itself, but, 
perhaps, arises frormh a mixture of 
won. The imternal superficies of 
the cavities of this candlestick ap- 
pear crystallized, like. that, with- 
out, equally briiiant, and some-. . 
times radiated:. although. the crys- 
tals of red copper scattered with- 
outside are entirely oGiacotals, om 
breaking a thick place, or knob, of 
a lestftk, there are found in 
ie central part, which resembles 
iron fla st beautiful cubes of 
red copy s bright as the finest 
Siberian $i¥cimens. 










ANECDOTE OF CHARLES 4V. 


HE following anecdote of the 
Tt emperor Charles IV. exhi- 
bits.a noble irstance of that prince 
possessing those virtues, The em- 
peror was. informed that,a person 
who he knew had been seduced, 
by a.large. sum of mouey and his 
general distresses, to, . assassinate 
tum, at the instigation of bis & 
mics. Charles,sent. for the man, 
and thus addressed him: ‘ I am 
sarry it has not been in your power 
to portion your daughter, who 
is mow matriageabie. Accept 
these 1000 ducats for that pur- 
pose.” The man retired,abashed at 
the discovery of his treacherous in- 
tention; and warmed with grati- 
tude toward the emperor, renounc- 


ed his impious engagement. By 
sucha conduct the ensperor merit- 
ed the following act of generosity 
towards himseli. A ciuzen lent 
him 100,000 ducats, and received 
a boad from Charles, “Tije next 
day the citizen invited the emper- 
or and several persons of the 
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toa banquet. When. the 
was put upon the table, the Be ; 
mian ordered the erperor’s bond ; 
to be placed in a golden cup, and ‘ 
presented to Charles, with this . ; 
speech: * The other part of this : 
repist, Sire, you share equally ‘ 
with the rest of my guests... This , 
cup belongs to you only, and I , 
must beg you to accept Hf as a pre- t 
seat. ‘ “is ry ef d 
m 

+ end . 
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Ladies ave Philosophers, and have long aéually praised what Physicians 
have but lately discovered in Theory, as ap vears by the following Letter 
to a Lady in this City, and recommended to the Attention of Philosophers. 


) [ Afcribed to Dr. Mitcuitte] 


ECOLLECTING the con- 
versation which passed be- 
teewn us when [last enjoyed your 
delightful society, f now under- 
take the fulfilment of the promise 
I made you to state my thougitts 
on the subject upon paper. You 
rernember I listened to you very 
attentively while you expressed: 
tender concern for your friends ia 
Philadelphia dating the preva- 
lence of the plague this season. 
The discourse turned upon the 
greater probability of the ladies 
escaping it than the gentlemen 
should, because their greater tem- 
perance was a better security 
against the pestilentizkpoisou. Up- 
on this I ventured to observe, that, 
besides their preferable constitu- 
tion of body in such periloustimes, 
they had better management and 
contrivance for the preservation 
and ¢xtinguishment of contagion 
at all times, than the men; and if 
the officers of police and commis- 
sioners of infection understood 
their business as well as their 
; J wives and house-keepers do, we 
j _ should not have such, trequent and 
t 
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terrible visitations of sickness in 
particular places. 

It is a staleand indelicatesubje& 
of jesting among the men, how 
much time is consumed, and hew 
4 mach labour and money expend- 
4 eb by the women in scrubbing, 
' scowering, whitening, washing, 
and cleaning. They cause these 
aperations to be performed, not for 
the mere pleasure of doing them, 
i but to prevent the conversion of 
common dirtiness to infection, and 
to destroy infection if already pro- 
duced. ‘Fhese desirable ends they 
accomplish, by means. tifat have 
afswered for the purpose of manv 

December, 1797. : 













centuries. "Their experiemce is 
decisive on the point, and I feet 
ashamed when [ cortess to you 
the almost total inattention with 
which men have treated these im- 
portant discoveries in house-wife- 
ry. So perfectly do skilful mis- 
tresses of families understand these 
rules of health, that there is no in- 
stance of infection’ breaking out 
im houses where fentale orders 
have been obeyed. If mischief 
of this sort arises, it commonly 
proceeds front the disobedience or 
perverseness of the men. 

Ir will be amusing to review. 
the different modes ot proceeding, 
to accomplish the salutary purpos 
ses of removing foulness and intec- 
tion from clothes, houses, and their 
mihabitants. The womenemploy 
calcareous earth or lime to whiten 
their walls, and often renew the 
application of it ; and very justly; 
it stands ready to absorb the sep- 
tic acid vapours which render the 
air pestilential, and instantly neu- 
tralize them. Even their rooms, 
if papered, are covered with hang- 
ings, whose colours and ornaments 
are mingled and daubed on witha 
calcareous ground. They apply 
[et-ash and its ley to search the po- 
rous materials of their floors and 
stair-cases, to purify garments that 
have become foul, and to restore 
to cleanness every thing that has 
been sojled or contaminated by 
long use or wearing; 2nd with 
good reason: the saline substances 
are capable of drawing forth and 
rendering harmless, those animal 
exhalations whjeh are, ever ready 
to turn to pestilential poison. 
They use soap to answer the same 
purposes, and find it réstore un- 
clean things of almost every de. 
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scription to purity, by overcoming 
their dangerous and virulent taints. 
All those unwholesome fluids 
with which houses, furniture and 
clothes become impregnated, are 
thus completely neutralized or de- 
stroyed by lime, pot-ash and soap, 
when aj pplied under. female ma- 
nayement, in private dweilings. 
‘Turn your attention now to 
the progress of things when men 
undertake house- keeping. Prisons 
are public dwelling houses, and 
generally under the management 
of men. Through neglel of the 
precautions so eificatiously em- 
ployed i in well ordered families, 
infectious distempers are bred in 
those abodes of filth and wretched- 
ness. S#i*s are floating houses, 
in which the management is al- 
most wholly in the hands of men. 
Through carelessness in applving 
the known preventives, infection 
of the most malignant quality is 
engendered. Cities are coll ections 
of ttuman habitations, and the 
regulations of streets, wharves and 
yards, are chiefiy devised and ex- 
ecuied by the men. For want 
ai care in employing these anti- 
dotes of contagion, the existing 
causes of fevers and plagues are 
manufactured. If the keepers of 


jalis, the masters of vessels, and 


the magistrates of towns, would 
condescend to learn a little instruc- 
tion froim their wives and mothers, 
pestilential air would as certainly 
be prevented or destroyed in pri- 
sons, ships and Cities, as it is in 
private houses. 

But mefi are apt to be proud of 
their own attainments, and feel a 
reépugnance to borrow knowledge 
from the females of their families. 
They contraét an aversion for the 
common mode of house cleaning 
(in early life), and their prejudice 
is so strong, that they never can 
be reconciled to it afterwards. 


4 
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They put me in mind of some 


perverse boys, who at school be- 
come disgusted with the bible, and 
never in their lives read it any 
more. They make themselves 
merry on the subject of mops and 
brushes, and undertake new me- 
thods of destroying foulness and 
infection. They turn philoso- 
phers, and bestow vast pains to 
find out what is the cause of so 
much mischief. They dispute what 
is the difference between contagion 
and infection ? Whether they are 
general or specific ? Of domestic 
origin or foreign introduction? Of 
animal or vegetable nature? Sti- 
mulants or sedatives? Acting upon 
the nervous system, or upon the 
blood ? Finding themselves puz- 
zled in these inquiries, they grave- 
ly conclude there is some deep 
mystery in the matter, which can- 
not be understood ; and, of course, 
whenever, by their negleét, sick- 
ness ensues from accumulated 
poison, the terrible evil must be 
prevented by cutting off inter- 
course, stopping the stages, mak- 
ing vessels perform quarantine, 
and anumber of other inconveni- 
ent regulations. Whereas, if they 
would but encounter pestilence 
with the same weapons that the 
women do, it would always be 
kept under, and health and order 
prevail in society without inter- 
ruption. 

As soon as they set up for phi- 
losophers, they may be generally 
despaired of. ‘They become so 
wondrous knowing and so vain of 
displaying their knowledge by 
new methods in these innovating 
and revolutionary. times, that the 
ancient maxims of government in 
families, as well asin communities, 
are disregarded or rejeéted. And 
you see in this as in other instan- 
ces they have passed from the sys- 
tem ia which they had been edu- 
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cated, into the direct opposite. 
‘The ladies had proved, by experi- 
ence as old at least as the establish- 
ment of the feudal laws in Europe, 
that infection was uniformly Arevent- 
ed and extinguished by Alkalis. 
The men of modern days, for the 
sake of shewing their superior sci- 
ence, declare that acids only will 
counteradt and get the better of it. 
Look at their proceedings, and with 
me laugh at them as you look. 
They pretty much agree that their 
acids must be rendered active and 
penetrating, by being converted 
into smoke or vapour. One fu- 
migates a chamber with the acid 
of burning tar; another sprin- 
kles vinegar about the floors; a 
third relies most upon the acid 
steams of burning brimstone; a 
fourth undertakes to clear the 
house by gun-jowder ; a fifth tries 
the superior virtues of the vo- 
latile vapours of the spirit of salt ; 
others have relied upon fumiga- 
tion with charcoal; and, to com- 
plete the ridiculousness of their 
proceedings, they now pretend to 
have discovered a certain remedy 
for an infeétious atmosphere, in 
the steams of the acid of futrefac- 
tion itself. And when we have 
done laughing by ourselves, we 
will invite the whole sex to join 
the laugh. I love to laugh at the 
philosophers. And in few instances 
have they more richly deserved to 
be laughed at than in the present. 
Philosophy has very seldom been 
laid open so completely to the at- 
tacks of wit in comedy and satire. 
It has constantly been clouded in 
smoke. All sorts of acid exhala- 


tions have encompassed it thickly. 
Like one of Macbeth’s witches, 
she has. been made to circle 
round the pot wherein the power- 
ful drugs were put. * Double 
@ouble, toil and trouble, fire burn 
and cauldron bubble,” were the 
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words she was made to repeat. 
Thus have they exhibited her, asa 
hag; but she shall soon escape 
from their tyranny, beautiful and 
engaging as ever, and leave the 
philosophers to enjoy themselves 
in the midst of the smoke they 
have raised.—The history of these 
fumigations would make a curious 
volume. It would shew philoso- 
phy led astray from the plain path 
of common sense, and with her 
guides and companions complete- 
ly bewildered and lost. 

It is forthe ladies to bring the 
wanderers back and put them in 
their right course again. But in 
doing this, there must not be any 
airs of triumph on the part of the 
fair sex. The men have whispered 
already that the economical world 
is divided into two parties, the l- 
kaline and the Acid. To the for- 
mer belong almost all the ladies ; 
to the latter, with few exceptions, 
the gentlemen. In this controversy 
it is easy to tell which will even- 
tually prevail. 

As long as the beauty of the la- 
dies shall please the eve, or their 
grace dehght the fancy, so long 
shall the alkalescency of their 
cause tend to compose the. werld, 
by tempering the tartness and 
neutralizing the acidity which is 
constantly issuing from the other 
party. Whenever this dispute $s 
properly settled, I expeét the phra- 
ses my lovely or my pretty alkali,” 
will become terms of endearment 
in the mouths of the gentlemen. 

in effecting this salutary re- 
form, every woman in the sea-port 
towns of the United States should 
engage: they should persuade their 
husbands, fathers, sons, and bro- 
thers, that the method of securing 
houses from pestilence is known 
already, and has been long practis- 
ed within doors. I hope iris not 
impossible to conviace them os 
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the means of exterminating infec- 
tion on one side of a wail, will not 
failto do it on the other ; and 
that the lime and alkalis which 
destroy it inthe parlour and kitch- 
en, will as surely destroy it in the 
yard and the street. 

Tell them how Nature has 
guarded the helpless unhatched 
progeny of birds from-the opera- 
tion of pestilential vapours by cal- 
carecus shells ; and that some of 
the eggs are whitewashed like 
your rooms, and others spotted like 
your fafer hangings. Inform 
them that such testaceous crea- 
tures as have littleor no power of 
moving themselves from place to 
place, and are doomed toa lie or 
craw! on the earth’s surface, either 
beneath the waters or above them, 
are guarded against pestilential 
fluids by calcareous coats of mail; 
and that, secure under cover of 
his lime built-honse, the Snail can 
inhabit the sickly marsh, and _ the 
Oyster thrive amidst the putridity: 
of mud. Bid them observe where, 
like your sanded floors, extensive 
tracts of country are bestrewed 
with lime ; or, like your cham- 
ber-walls, white washed with chalk : 


the people who dwell there gene, 
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raily escape the ravages of pesti- 
lence. And shew them on the map 
where Rhode-Island and Barba- 
does, the shires of England and 
the departments of France, the 
Appenines and the Alps, afford 
ample testimony of the fact. 

It is doubtless on account of the 
wonders done in these ways, by 
women in house-keeping, as well 
as on account of their beauty, that 
the charge of Wircucrarr has 
been fixed on the sex. A witch 
was therefore equipped with a 
broom, and possessed the power of 
allaying tempests by throwing 
sand into the air. Woiat they ef- 
fected by natural means has been 
ascribed by superstitious men 
tomagic. Go eon with your 
witchcraft, and initiate. men as 
fast as you can into its mysteries. 
Direét them in the right way of 
proceeding, and train and tutor 
them with all _kindgess and _pati- 
ence. Byt he sure you make 
them learn; and if you cannot 
bewitch them with the Reason 
and Truth of the thing, there is 
no other alternative than to beat it 
into them with the Braomstick. 

Navember 105, 1797+ 





SINGULAR CHARACTER. 


Mr. Irenmore, who lately 

died ia England, worth ve- 
ry considerable property, though 
enly clerk to aa attorney, was 
a character truly eccentric. He 
was not only a batchelor, but 
always seemed toe entertain an 
opinion of the, fair sex next to the 
most perfe(i contempt. Though 
sixty-six years of age when hedied, 
no person ever recollected seeing 
him smile. In his dress he was 
singular to the extreme, as he ne- 
ver purchased coat, waistccat or 
breeches, from his childhood, but 





indulged his taste for old fashions, 
in wearing part of a large stock of 
antique clothes Jeft by his uncle, 
asirugal as himself. He was pars 
ticularly attached te old wigs, and, 
except a shilling for a coarse neck 
handkerchief just before his death, 
never laid out any thing but for 
those and shoes, which be always 
menced himself. 

Into the reem in. which -ke 
slept in the house of his employer; 
no person had been. suflered to 
enter for five vears previous ee 
decease; nejther was it swept 
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washed during that: period., In 
the room of a_ pocket-handker-. 
chief, he made use of a sheet of 
white paper, which he always 
spread upon his kaee, while at 
meals. In the summer season, 
when the familv was out of town, 
jn which he was employed, he had 
a full scope to his disposition in 
boarding himself; but having a 
weak digestion, would eat nothing 
out of doors but a leg of beet; 
when at home, not being willing 
to lose the rind of the bacon, 
which he could not eat, he used 
tocut.it in slips, and used it for 
shoe-strings, till the smell, in con- 
sequence of its attraction of the 
dogs, &c. where Mr. Ironmore 
made his appearance, obliged him 
to abandon the practice. Being 
once bantered by a visitor, who 
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hearing the piteous moanings of the. 
family cat then left to Mr. Iron- 
more’s care, and naturally impiitt- 
ing them to hunger, Mr. Iron- 
more told him he would put him 
in possession of a cheap remedy 
against importunities of that na- 
ture; and, without the least de- 
rangement of features, taking the 
cat in his arms, and greasing its 
head all over with a littie of the fat 
of his leg of beef, assuring him, 
as was really the case, that she had 
then sufficient employment for 
the whole afternoon to lick her 
face and head clean, which would 
be apparently as satisfactory to her 
as solid food. Most of Mr. Iron- 
more’s property went to such of 
his relatives as were in good cit- 
cumstances. 
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Divedtions for observing Cape-Cod Light- House. 


Y order of ‘the United States, 

a Light-House has been 

erected at the Ciay Ponds, on 

Cape-Cod; the lamps in which are 
to be lighted on the 1 5th instant. 

The light-house is erected on a 
hill, elevated about 1 so feet, which, 
with the elevation ot the Lantern, 
makes the whole height 200 feet 
above the high water mark. 

In order that this Light may be 
distinguished frony the Boston and 
other Lights on our coast, an 
Eclipser 1s erected, which will re- 
volve round the lamp once in 
80 seconds, so that the light will 
be nearly excluded from the eye 
of tae approaching mariner about 
30 seconds in one revolution of 
the eclipse. 

To render the benevolent de- 
signs of Congress as extensively 
useful as possible, the Marine So- 
ciety in Boston, by a large com- 
mittee from their body, whose 
views have been seconded by 


others, have taken such distances 
and bearings as they thought ne- 
cessary; which observations, giv- 
ing lightand safety, are added for 
the benefit of all interested—and 
are as foliows— 

To vessels outward bound, 
from Boston Light-house, wishing 
to fall in with Cape Cod, the 
course is E. S. E—distance 165 
leagues; thence three leaguesto the 
Light-house. When up with the 
Light-house, and it bears S. W. 2 
leagues, you may then steer $.3.E. 
which will carry you out of the 
south channel. 

Vessels Tnward bound, falling 
in with back of Cape-Cad, bring 
the light to bear S. W. 2 ieagues 
distance, then you may steer W. 
N. W. for Boston Light-house. 

If you would wish to go into 
Cape-Cod harbour, vou may keep 
the shore aboard about a mile dis- 
tant, where you will -have 10 fa- 
thoms water. There is a dar lies 
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off the back of the Cape, 
half a mile from the shure. 
When up with Race-Point, 


about 


which is very bold, and about 
three leagues to the westward of 
the Light-house, and may be 
known by a number of fish hou- 
ses on it; from one to three 
miles to the southward of Race- 
Point, is what is called Herring- 
Cove, where you may have good 
anchoring half a mile from the 
shore, the wind from E. to N. N 
FE. in four or even in three ta- 
thoms water. 

If bound into Cape-Cod har- 
bour, your course from Race-Point 
to Ww ood-End, is S. S. E. 6 miles 
distance bring the light to bear E, 
by N.andrunfor it about 2 miles; 
you will then be clear <f Wood- 
End; then you must steer N. E. 
me the light bears E. bv S. then 
run,N. W. for the h: arbour, until 
you have from 4 to 3} fathoms 
water, where you have good an- 
choring; the light will then bear 
E, bys. 5 S. 5 or 6 miles. 

Tn running from Race-Point to 
Wood-End, after you pass the 
Black Land or Hummnicks,. you 
willcome up with a low sandy 
beach, which forms the harbour, 
extending between 2 and 3 miles 
to Wood-End, which is dificult to 
be distinguished in the nk ght; it is 
very ‘ bold.; you will have 2 fa- 
thoms water within half a fail of 
the shore. 

Tin beating into Cape-Cod has- 
bour, you must keep the eastern 
shore aboard, until you get into 5 
fathoms water. Stand no further 
to the westward than to bring the 
light to bear E. by S. as there isa 
long spitof sand runs off from the 
western shore, which being very 
hold,. you will have eleven fa- 
ihoms water within stones throw 
oi the shore. 


In case it blows so hard that 
you cannot enter the harbour, 
you will have good anchoring 
without, from ro to 15 fathoms 
w ater. 

Vessels in Boston. Bay that 
would wish to put away for Cape- 
Cod harbour, must endeavour to 
fall in with the Race. If in the 
night, and you cannot see the 
land, you must bring .the Light 
to bear E. by N. and. run for it 
until you have soundings in 14 or 
15 fathoms water—then steer 
N. E. until the light bears E. by 
S. then run in N. W. for the har- 
bour. 

At full and change, it is high 
water off Race-Point at ten 
o’clock and 45 minutes. Vessels 
in leaving Cape-Cod, bound ta 
Boston, should calculate the tide, 
as the flood sets strong to the 
southward. 

Joun F. Witvrams, 
NATHANIEL Goonwiy 
Joxun Crurt, 
Jown Hixts, 

Committee from the Marine Society, 


THoMAS BARNARD, 
A Branch Pilot for the Port of 
Boston. 


SoLtomon Cook, 
Evian NICKERSON, 
Residents at Province- Town, Cafes 
Cod. 


At a meeting of the Marine - 
ciety, held»at Concert-Hail, 
Tuesday, 7th November, 179 + 

above report of the committee was 
read sal approved, and ordeent 
to be published. 
By order of the Society, 
Tuomas DENNIE, 
President. 
Wiicram Fur sess, 
Secretarye 
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For the New- York Magazine. 


Messrs. Sworps, 


HE following fables,of which 
I have not met with any 
English ‘Translation, are selected 
from an Edition of sof, copied 
after Planudes, and pubiished at 
Milan in the year 1480. Some 
of them, it has been suspected, are 
not original: But if they have any 
value in themselves, it is of little 
importance whether they are the 
wroductions of a Phrygian or an 
Eslien. 

The intent of a Fable, I appre- 
hend, is to engrave on the mind, 
ia the symbol of familiar objets, 
a strong representation of some 
moral truth, which, conveyed ina 
didactic form, would fail of so per- 
manent an effect. In this view 
of the subject, it is a general opi- 
nion, that this imagery cannot be 
too soon impressed on the memo- 
ries of children, as the wise lessons 
of a sound experience; which, as 
they are made acquainied with the 
world, afford applications in the 
occurrences of every hour. 

The imagery of every fable is, 
therefore, calculated for the fancy 
of a child; but its moral point, or 
application, for the understanding 
of an adult: and some of the fol- 
lowing instances are surely as poig- 
human nature, as can be selected 
from the writings of the most acute 
satyrists. 

A close adherence to the naiveté 
of the original, would render the 
translation paleandatfected: with- 
out, therefore, presuming to vio- 
late, in these pictures of human 
hature, the chastity and simplicity 
of the Grecian costume, by any of 
the meretricious graces of modern 
laste in literature, it must be per- 
mitted, in some instances, to con- 
vey the same thoughts in the 


phraseology and turn of our ow 
language. 

Tae applications are omitted, as 
the observations of some commen- 
tator, which the text stems very, 
often to disclaim. 





The Enemies. 

TWO sworn enemies had em- 
barked in the same ship. One 
had stationed himself in the prow, 
and the other in the stem of the 
vessel. A storin suddenly arose, 
and they were in danger of perish- 
ing every moment. He who sat 
in the stem then solicited the pilot 
to tell him, which part of the-ves- 
sel would first be under water. 
The pilot informed him the prow. 
“ Then,” says he, * my death will 
not be painful, for I shall see my 
enemy first die.” 





The Crab and the Sersent. 

A crab anda serpent onceagreed 
to live in friendship together.. The 
crab, however, pure and simple in 
its own nature, ceased not to at- 
tempt the conversion of its insidi- 
ous associate, but without the least 
success. At length, finding the 
serpent asleep, the crab seized hina 
in his claw, and strangled him, and 
stretching out the body ta a right 
line—“ Thus,” said the crab, “ you 
should have been when alive; but 
a friend,in orderto make thee such, 
must inflict the punishment of 
death.” 





The Fox and the Statue. 

A fox entering into a ¢ave 
amongst the ruins of a deserted 
mansion, beheld there the statue of 
a deautiful woman. Contemplat- 
ing the lineaments of an exquisite 
countenance, where an expression 
of all the finer affeCtions was 
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moulded on uncommon and dig- 
nified features,—he exclaimed, that 
thou shouldst be but the mockery 
of that delight which nature medi- 
tated in these master-strokes of her 
invention! “ An,” replied the sta- 
tue, “¢ why do you co:mpiain of in- 
animate things, while there are 
living ones tuat practise the same 
mMortiiication on the world?” 





The Inhabitant: of the River. 

A fisherman set his nets in a 
river, and letting a stone tied to the 
ead of a stick into the water, dis- 
turbed the bottom of the stream 
above, in order that the fish anght 
be driven, without perceiving it, 
mito his net. A person who dweit 
en the adjoining bank, was ex- 
tremely vexed that the water was 
thus rendered unht for his use, and 
inveiyhed against his neighbour. 
“?*T is true,” said the fisherman, in 
reply to his remonstrances, ‘* you 
may -have no water to drink, but 
without rendering it unfit for your 


use, [ should find nothing to eas 
myself.” . 
The Land Turtle. 

Jupiter once invited ali the ani- 
mal creation to his wedding. The 
turtle aloe absented himself from 
the entertainment; and on being 
asked the reason for his absence, 
excused himself by alledging an 
unvaried attachment to home. In. 
censed at such a pretext, Jupiter 
pronounced the seittence against 
him, that he should always carry 
his house on his back. 

The Wolf and the Sheep. 

A wolf having been attacked by 
some dogs, lay fainting and wound 
ed on the ground. _ In this extre- 
mity, observing a sheep, he sup¢ 
plicated him to supply hinr witha 
htthe water from an adjacent stream, 
“ which” said he, will give me 
strength and enable me to seek food 
elsewhere.” —* True,” replied the 
sheep, butif I give you drink you 
will make meat of me.” E. 


a etm 


‘Narrative of some Circumstances which occurred in one of the Parisian 
Nununeries during the Tyranny of Robespierre. 


[By Mifs Williams. } 


FENHIS Convent, called Les 
Angiaises, was still inhabit- 
ed by twenty-three English nuns ; 
und, as, it was their own property, 
had not shared the general fate 
ot the monastic edifices. While 
the French monks and nuns had, 
for more than a year before this 
period, been driven from their re- 
treats, the religions, houses, both 
ef men and wemen, which be- 
longed to the English, hed been 
respected, and their inbabitants 
left undisturbed, 
‘The Enghish, or rather the T- 
ris, monks had, however, long 
siuce thrown off their habits, and 


eonformed, as well as they were 
able, to the new system of opi- 
nions. But this was not the case 
with those religious. sisters, whose 
enthusiastic attachment to the €x- 
ternal signs of their profession was 
greater, and their worldly wisdem 
less. ‘The inhabitants of the Faux- 
burch St. Antoine, where they re- 
sided, accustomed, from infancy, 
to revere them, to have the wants 
of the poor supplied at the gate of 
the convent, and while, under the 
former government, they were 
treascd with neglect or disdain by 
others, to be there received witlt 
evangelical humility, tele that their 
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esteem and veneration for the nuns 
had survived their own superstiti- 
ous belief. The conquerors of 
the Bastile, the terror of aristocra- 
cy, and the vanguard of revoluti- 
ons, laying aside their bloody pikes 
and bayonets, humbled themselves 

efore these holy sisters, whom a 
sort of visible santtity seemed to 
encompass, and whom they suf- 
fered, notwithstanding the gene- 
ral regulation, to wear the che- 
rished symbols of their order, the 
veil and the cross, and seven times 
a day to ring the bell for pray- 
ers. When we had passed the 
centinels who guarded the con- 
vent, the gate was unlocked for 
our admission by a nun in her ha- 
bit. She embraced us with affec- 
tionate warmth, and, addressing 
us in English, begged we would 
be comforted, since she and the 
other nuns, who were to have the 
charge of us, were our country- 
women and our sisters. This 
soothing sympathy, expressed in 
our native language, formed such 
a contrast to the rude accents of 
inspectors of police, that it seemed 
as if some pitying angel had lean- 
ed from heaven to comfort us. 
The kindness with which we 
were received by our amiable 
countrywomen contributed to re- 
concile us to our chamber, which 
might more properly be calleda 
passage to other rooms, where the 
glowing tapestry of the Luxem- 
bourg was exchanged for plaistered 
walls, and where we had to suffer 
physical as well as moral evils, the 
weather being intensely cold, and 
our wretched gallery having neither 
stove nor chiffiney. 

One circumstance tended to make 
our situation tolerable, which was 
that true spirit of fraternity that 
prevailed in our community, con- 
sisting of about forty temale pri- 
soners, besidesthe nuns. Intohow 
December, 1797- C 
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happy a region would the world 
be transformed, if that mutual for- 
bearance and amity were to be 
found in it which had power to 
cheer even the gloom of a prison ! 

In addition to the tie of com- 
mon calamity was the tie of a com- 
mon country; and in our present 
situation this bond of union ap- 
peared so strong, that it seemed, 
as Dr. Johnson said of family rela- 
tions; that we were born each 
others friends: It was the general 
study of the whole community 
to prevent each other’s wishes. 
There were no rich amongst us. 
The rich had made themselves 
wings, and vanished away before 
the promulgation of the law against 
the English; but those who had 
still any resources left, shared all 
their little luxuries and indulgen- 
cies with those that had nene. 
The young succoured the old, the 
active served the infirm, and the 
gay cheered the dejected. There 
were indeed among us a few _per- 
sons, who, born of French pa- 
rents, having passed their whole 
lives in France, and not speaking 
one word of our native language, 
seemed astonished to find by ‘their 
imprisonment that they were Eng- 
lish women. "Phey had no trace 
or recollection of that country 
which, tn an evil hour, chanced to 
give them birth, and did net easi- 
ly reconcile themselves to the grat- 
ed convent, while their French 
sisters were enjoying perfeét li- 
berty. 

The administrators of the po- 
lice, When they ordered prepara- 
tions to be made for our recep- 
tion, announced us to the seétion 
as being all the wives and daugh- 
ters of milords Anglois. iis 
was no auspicious introduétion : 
accordingly our first care was to 
lay aside the honour and dignities 


conferred upon us by the wren 
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of the police, and which certainly 
would not have been confirmed 
by the Herald’s office. The only 
distinttion we now envied was 
that of bcionging to the privileged 
class, who gained their bread by 
the labour of thea hands, and 
sini ter were e xempted from the 
penalties of the law. We would 
thankfully have consented to pur- 
chase, atthe price of toil, the sweets 
of liberty, when bereaved of 
which the sickening soul grows 
weary of existence. In vain we 
tried to twine the Howers of social 
pleasure around the bars of our 
prison; in vain we * took the viol 
and, the harp, or endeavoured to 
rejoice at the sound of the organ.’ 
That a Ww hich alone gives value 
to every othe:, was wanting; and 
music was ¢ ‘dant, and con- 
versation joyl 

Having repelled the calumni- 
ous report of our nobilitvy the re- 
volutionary committee of our sec- 
tion, under whose inspection we 


‘were placed, and who visited us 


in succession every dav, began to 
look upon us with a more propiti- 
ous eye; and, least our health 
snould be impaired bv confine- 
ment, they unlocked the garden 
gate, of the ke? of which, since 
ott arrival, they had taken posses- 
sion, to prevent any attcinpts to 
scale the walls, and permitted vs 
to walk two hours every day, ac- 
eompanied by themsvives. Dur- 
ing these walks we tound means 
to convince them that we had been 
euitv of no other offcuce against 
the state, than that of being bern 
in Engiand; and the common 
principles of justice taught these 
uplertered patriots to iainent the 
severity of our tate, which they 
endeavoured to soften by every 
mark of honest kindiiess. 

The visits of the administration 
ef police: were iar ipss agreeable 


than those of our good commissa 
ries. The first time they came, 
Brurus, one of their secretaries, 
fired with uncontrolable rage at the 
sight of a nun, who unlocked the 
gate for his admission, rudely seiz- 
ed her vail, which he was with 
difficulty prevented from tearing 
off her face. This ferocious pas 
gan threw down the cross which 
was erected in the garden, and 
trampled it under foot; and hav- 
ing poured forth a volley of im- 


precations against the great bell, 


which still hung at the steeple, in- 
stead of being transtormed into a 
cannon, he left the dismayed nuns 
trembling with horror,and hastened 
to denounce the veils, the crosses, 
and the great bell, at the munici- 
pality. ‘Lae next morning Pache, 
the Mavor of Paris, sent orders 
for the bell to be taken down, 
the crosses to be removed, and 
the nuns to throw off their habits 
immediately. Nothing could ex- 
ceed their despair upon receiving 
this municipal mandate. Tlie 
convent resounded with lamenta- 
tions, and the veils which were 
now to be cast off were bathed 
with tears. 

There was, however, little time 
to be allowed to the indulgence of 
unavailing sorrow. Brutus might 
return, and it was necessary to pro- 
ceed to action. Accordingly a 
council of Caps was called in the 
room of the superior; and after a 
deliberation, sometimes interrupt- 
ed by sighs and sometimes by 
picasantry, we all went to work, 
and in a tew hours sweeping trains 


were converted iuko gowns, and 
ilowing, veils me lee One 
charming young nun, who was a 
pensive e: ithusiast, begged that, if 
it were possible, her bonnet might 
suroud her face altogether; while 
another, whose regards were not 
entirely turned away from this 

world, 
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world, hinted that she should have 
no objection to the decoration of 
a bow. 

My chief consolation during my 
confinement arose from the so- 
ciety of sister Theresa, that amia- 
ble nun who so much wished to 
hide a face which nature had 
formed to excite love and admira- 
tion. It was impossible to con- 
verse with her without feeling that 
the revolution was a blessing, if 
it was only for having prohibited 
vows which robbed society of 
those who were formed to be its 
delight and ornament. I never 
met with a human creature who 
seemed to approach nearer to the 
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ideas we form of angelic purity, 
who possessed a more correéted 
spirit, or a more tender heart. 
Devotion was her first delight, her 
unfailing source of happiness; and 
sometimes, instead of regretting 
her fate, I envied her feelings, and 
was tempted to exclaim with Pope, 
How h-ppy is the blamelefs veftal’s lot, 
The world forgetting, by the world for- 
ot: 
Eternal funthine of the fpotlefs mind, 
Each prayer accepted, and each wifh ree 
fign’d; 
Labour and reft, that equal periods keep; 
Obedient flumbers, that can wake and 
weep; 
Defires compos'd, affections ever even, 
Tears that delight, and fighs that waft 
to heaven. 





New and curious Particulars in the Natural History of the Ostrich. 


[From Vaillant’s new Travels into the interior Parts of Africa. ] 


MET with nothing remarkable 
I during this day’s journey, ex- 
cept the nest of an ostrich, in 
which was the female hatching her 
young. Three egys, deposited on 
the bare ground, lay before her; 
gnd she was sitting upon nine 
others, the young in which were 
in so advanced a state as to be 
ready to burst the shell. 

The separation of the eggs in 
this manner into two parcels, near 
to, but distant from each other, is 
a faét 1 have already mentioned in 
my first travels; but the way in 
which I accounted for it has been 
contradiied. There are persons 
who cannot believe that the os- 
trich places eggs before her nest, 
to serve as fond for her voung 
when they are hatched. So much 
foresight ina bird, which we have 
hitherto thought proper to consi- 
deras the emblem of stupidity, ap- 
pears to them an improbable fic- 
tion. It has been said, that before 
the publication of my travels, ne 
naturalist ever mentioned the cir- 
cumstance; which is the sum total 


of all the objections they can 
make; and [ have surely no need 
to shew its futility, since, as natu- 
ralists have spoken so differently 
on other points, what conclusion 
would be made should I affirm, on 
my part, that they have published 
nothing but falshoods and errors? 

How many discoveries in natu- 
ral history, controverted at first on 
account of their novelty, are now 
admitted as incontestable tenths! 
When a traveller thought proper 
to say, that coral was not.a marine} 
production of the vegetable king-) 
dom, buta real nest construdted 
by inseéts; and when Delisle, on 
his return from China, advanced 
that ambergris was produced by a 
whale, and gave proofs of it, were 
there not men, your closet natu- 
ralists, who opposed their asser- 
tiens? 

Let us not believe from vague 
report every thing tndiscriminate- 
ly. Such conduct would by no 
means accord with the diétates of 
reason. Let us previously exa- 
mine the credibility due to the.per- 
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sop who may advance new facts, 
and the evidence adduced in sup- 
port of them; but let us not reject 
them merely because they are new. 
The more we study nature, the 
more we shall discover circum- 
stances which it will be impossi- 
ble fer us to explain. But how 
many daily occur before our eyes, 
which we even never think of ex- 
amining! Let those writers on na- 
tural history, whose whoie scienti- 
fic knowledge consists in reading 
and reasoning from books, inform 
me, for example, why the swal- 
low, when its nest is destroyed, 
will begin ten or twelve times suc- 
cessively to rebuild jt in the same 
piace, while indigenous birds aban- 
don theirs as svon as it has been 
touched, and go elsewhere to con- 
struct another. 

With regard to the eggs set 
apart by the ostrich for the first 
nourishment of ber young, I can 
quote, in support of my assertion 
the testimony of a celebrated na- 
vigator, de Bougainville, who had 
sailed round the globe before I 
even thought of visiting Africa. 
Having called upon me to see my 
collection of natural history, at- 
ter the publication of my first tra- 
vels, and the conversation turn- 
ing upon what I had written re- 
specting the ostrich, he told me, 
that my observation was strictly 
correct, that he had every where 
miet with proofs of it, and that he 
had refrained trom being the first 
to publish it, from the fear that 
his veracity would be called in 
question. This however is one 
of those novelties which ought to 
be made known by men capable 
of bestowing on them credibility ; 
for the opinion the world has 
formed of a man is often indispen- 
sibie ta the giving the co.our of 
sruth to the most unquestionable 
facts. 


* 


From what I have here had oc- 
casion to say respecting the ostrich, 
I flatter myself that I shall be par- 
doned for adding a few observa- 
tions more upon the same subjeét. 

It has been asserted by a natu- 
ralist to whom science is much in- 
debted, that at Senegal this bird 
sits on her eggs during the night 
only ; and that she abandons them 
in the day to the heat of the sun. 
I do not know whether the heat of 
Senegal be greater than under the 
same latitude onthe other side of the 
equator, nor whether the ostriches 
of the former are superior in in- 
stinét to those of the latter climate. 
But from the Cape, as far as the 
twenty-second degree of latitude, I 
have seen nests; and I can assert, 
that I never found one which was 
not covered by a male or female, 
unless, fromthe death of the ostrich 
that had been sitting on them, or 
some other particular accident, the 
eggs had been totally deserted. 

With regard to the number of 
eggs, the season when they are 
laid, and the period of incubation, 
nothing that can be depended on is 
yzt known: for those who have 
traversed Africa, present us, on 
this subject, with contraditory 
evidence only, the uncertainty of 
which must necessarily embarrass 
the naturalist. 

What may have led travellers 
into.an error is, that in the same 
district we see, at one and the same 
time, a female which has begunto 
lay, young ostriches two or three 
months old, and others as large as 
the mother.—All this presents an 
idea of disorder in the species, 
which proceeds from two causes. 
I shall speak of the first elsewhere, 
as it is common to all the birds of 
Africa ; and content myself at pre- 
sent with mentioning the second. 

Birds of the same species copu- 

ate generally at the same season, 
and 
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and consequently ought all to pro- 
duce young about the same pe- 
riod. Their eggs, however, may 
be destroyed, and the mother 
obliged, in consequence, to lay a 
second, and even perhaps a third 
set; and it is evident that there 
will then be voung scarcely hatch- 
ed, while others will have attain- 
ed a considerable size. 

This is the case with the ostrich. 
—She generally lays ten eggs; but 
these eggs are much sought after 
by the savages, who consider them 


as dainties ; and when they disco-' 


ver them they never fail to carry 
them away. ‘The consequence is, 
that the animal is retarded in lay- 
ing, and that young ostriches are 
reared of different ages. If a Hot- 
tentot find a nest where incuba- 
tion is not yet begun, and if he 
suppose that it is known to him- 
selt only, it becomes a treasure, 
the produce of which he will re- 
serve for a long time. 

Instead of removing the eggs all 
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at once, he takes only one or two, 
convinced that the female, who 
never begins to sit till she has 
completed her number, will lay 
again. Two days after he will 
repeat his theft. In short, if he 
plunder with address and precau- 
tion, he may cause her to lay as 
many as fifty; and'sometimes even, 

when the nest is occ upied by two 
or three ostriches associated toge- 
ther, and sitting in company, as I 
have seen and already mentioned, 
he may procure a still greater 
number.. 

A naturalist unacquainted with 
these facls may easily be led into 
an error, Accordingly, when a 
savage tells bim that he has taken 
from an ostrich’s nest 60 or 80 
eggs, and perhaps more, he ought 
thus to account for the circum- 
stance, and not imagine that there 
is any great variation in the num- 
ber laid by different individuals of 
this species. 





ORIGINAL LITERARY STRICTURES. 
{Fron the Monthly Magazine. ] 


BOOKS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
“HE heavy prices of modern 
‘| publications become every 
day less calculable. Authors, we 
fear, begin to value their own 
publications, and booksellers are 
equally resolute; the day may not 
be far distant when a six-penny 
pamphlet shall be rated at its weight 
of gold. It is a growing evil that 
threatens the destruétion’ of our 
republic. The glare and luxury 
of the print and paper, we would 
hope, having long ceased to be a 
novelty, will be soon given Up; 
and a well-filled margin will once 
again tempt the reader’s eye, by 
the luxuriance of its fruits or its 
leaves. At present, we see at a 
glance what is offered for sale; and, 


therefore, we buy little. The 
profits ot publication would pro- 
bably not be diminished, by le8- 
sening these prices; a greater 
number would be more easy 
vended; and the interests of litera- 
ture would be considerably mielio- 
rated. “That the Arices of beoks 


were, even in the first days of 


printing, considered as an impert- 
aut object, worthy of the animed- 
versions of the highest power, ap- 
pears from a privilege of pope Leo 
to Aldus Manutius, for printing 
Varro de Re Rustica.» Tt 15 be- 
fore me, and is dtd Nov. 28, 
1653, signed by caremal P. Rem - 
bus. He ‘here exhorts Aldus to 
put a moderate and just price on 
the work, lest he shoud withdraw 
" the 
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the privilege, and give it to others. 
That such a controling power is 
required at the present moment, 
wili be. acknowledged by most 
purchasers of books; since a com- 
mon circulating-library novel ha 
the audacity to exact more than 
two guineas for its inestimable 
pages; and the Tom Thumbs of 
literature publish in quarto. 

Besides the frice of books, there 
is something equally desirable for 
the interests of literature—the cha- 
racter of booksellers. It is much to 
be regretted, that our publishers 
are not literary men;—among the 
learned printers formerly, a book 
was valued because it came from the 
presses of an Aldus, or a Stephens; 
and even in our time, the name of 
Robert Dodsley was a kind of ap- 
probation toa work. Pelisson, in 
his history of the French Academy, 
tells us, that Camusat was selected 
as their first bookseller, because of 
his reputation for publishing only 
estimable works. He says, * He 
was a man of some literature, and 
good taste, and rarely printed an 
indifferent work; so that, when 
you or [ were young, we may re- 
member, that we always made it 
a rule to buy his publications. 
His name was almost an infallible 
test of the goodness of the work.” 
A publisher of this character, 
would produce a number of good 
authors, who do not care at pre- 
sent to become such; it would be 
a kind of honor to be inscribed 
in his catalogue; a literary honor 
that at present does not exist in 
England. It would be of great 
service to the public, and particu- 
larly to continental readers. 

RICHARDSON. 

The censure which Richardson, 
the novelist, has incurred, for the 
revoking length, and the minute 
cctail of his incidents, his charac- 


ter, and the slightest gestures of 
his personages, is extremely un- 
just; for it should be evident, that 
we could not have his excellence, 
without his defects. A point of 
criticism, which 1 will venture to 
prove, at some future day, in illus- 
trating it, by an examination of a 
similar periormance. It will be 
here su ficient to observe,thatevery 
literary beauty is naturally accom- 
panied by certain unavoidable de- 
fects; if charaders are delineated, 
the narrative must be neglected; 
and if the narrative is rapid, the 
characters are less prominent: if a 
writer excels in the glow and ele- 
gance of sentiment, his descriptive 
powers cannot exhibit themselves 
with the same prevalence as if his 
sentiments Were less frequent. It 
is sufficient if, in every work of 
genius, it be distinguished by some 
peculiar impression; and the co- 
lonring, and manner of thinking, 
form a literary characteristic. 

Richardson himself has given us 
the principle that guided him in 
composing. He tells us, * If I 
give speeches and conversations, 
I ought to give them justly; for 
the humour and characters of per- 
sons cannot be known unless I re- 
peat what they say and their maa- 
ner of saying. o 

Of foreign critics, who have 
noticed Richardson, 1 shall allude 
to three very exalted geniuses; 
D’Alembert, Rosseau, and Dide- 
rot. D’Alembert was 2 great ma- 
thematician ; his literary ‘taste was 
extremely cold: he was, there- 
fore, not worthy of reading Ri- 
chardson; the volumes, if he ever 
read them, must have fallen from 
his hands. . The human heart was 
a problem to this great mathema- 
ticlan, never to be solved; at least 
not in its delicate and su btile turn 
ings; not in those folds which exaé 
so niceand skillulatouch, There 
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is no other demonstration in the 
human heart, but an appeal to the 
feelings; and the feelings of a ma- 
thematician are only tne feelings 
of a calculator, an arithmetician 
‘of lines and curves. He, there- 
fore,“ said of Richardson, “ La 
Nature est bonne @ imiter, mais non 
pas jusqu'a Pennui.” 

But it was not thus with Rosseau 
and Diderot. What the former 
has so eloquently written, I shall 
not here notice; his works are 
generally known. Diderot, if pos- 
sible, exceeded in enthusiasm Ros- 
seau himself. He has composed 
an eulogium on Richardson, from 
which } shal! extract some interest- 
ing passages. 

He says of Clarissa— I yet re- 
member with delight the first time 
it came into my hands. I was in 
the country. How deliciously 
was [attected! Atevery moment, 
I saw my happiness abridged by a 
page. I then experienced the same 
sensation those feel who had long 
lived with one they loved, and 
were on the point of separation. 
At the close of the work, i seemed 
to remain deserted.” 

The ardour of Didervt’s cha- 


racter is even more forcibly shown” 


in the following passages: —* O 
Richardson, Richardsou ! thou sin- 
gular genius to my eyes! thou 
shalt form my reading in all times. 
If forced by sharp necessity, my 
friend falls into indigence, if the 
mediocrity of my fortune is not 
sufficient to bestow on my chil- 
dren the necessary cares for their 
education, I will sell my books— 
but thou shalt remain—yes, thou 
shalt rest in the same. class with 
Moses, Homer, Euripedes, and 
Sophocles, and I will read ye all 
alternately.” 

* O Richardson! I dare 
“~pronounce that the most veritable 
history is full of fictions, and thy 
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romances are fullof truths. His- 
tory paints some iadividuals; trou 
paintest the human species. His+ 
tory attributes to some individuals, 
what they have newther said nor 
done; ali that thou attribucest to 
man, he has saidanddone. His- 
tory embraces but a portion of du- 
ration, a point on the surface of 
the globe; thou hast embraced all 
places and alltimes. ‘The human 
heart, which has ever been and 
ever shall be the same, is the mo- 
del thou copiest. If we were to 
apply to the best historian a severe 
criticism, would he sustain him- 
self asthou! In this pointof view, 
I venture to say, that frequently 
history is a miserable romance ; 
and romance, as thou hast compos- 
ed it, isa good history. O Painter 
of Nature, thou never liest !” 

46 I have never yet met a 
person who shared my euthusiasni, 
that I was not tempted to embrace 
and to press him in my arms.’’ 

«Richardson is no more! O 
loss to humanity and to letters!’ A 
loss that touches me, as if my bro- 
ther wasno more. I bore bim ia 
my heart, without having seen 
him, and knowing him but by his 


works.”’ 
se. 





He has not had all the re- 
putation he merited. What a pas- 
sion is Envy! Cruel Fury! It fol- 
lows the man of merit to the borders 
of his tomb; there she disappears, 
and justice is seated in her place.” 
“ O Richardson ! if, liv- 
ing, thou hast not enjoyed all the 
reputation thou didst merit, how 
great wilt thou be to our children’s 
children, when they shall view 
thee at the distance we now view 
Homer! Then, who will dare to 
steal aline from thy sublime works? 
Thou hast had more admirers 
among us, than in thine own 
country ; and at this I rejoice!” 








JAMES 
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JAMES I. 
{n the education of princes, the 
rod is not used; but that young 
frinces should be fogged, when 
Hogsing | 1s necessary, 1 conceive Is 
neither treason to assert, nor injus- 
tice to perform. “There is no roy- 
al way to geometry,” said the tu- 
tor of a prince, when desired to 
abridge the mode of instruction; 
and that a refractory prince, when 
at school, should be corrected by 
his tutor, I shall prove by an anec- 
dote, which wiil serve to exhibit 
the character of Buchanan as a 
inan of humour, and the degree 
of his veneration for royalty. Our 
James I. being one day at play 
with a. feliow “pupil Buchanan, 
who was reading, desired them to 
make less. noise. Finding. that 
they disreparded his admonition, 
he told his majesty if he did not 
hold his tongue, he would certain- 
ly whip hisbreech. The king re- 
piled he would be glad to see who 
would ée// the cat, alluding to the 
jable. Buchanan, in a passion, 
threw the book from him, and in- 
‘li¢ted on his majesty a sound flog- 
ging. The old countess of Mar 
iiisued into tke xm, and taking 
the king ia her arms, asked how 
hie dared to lay. his hands on the 
Lord's anginted! =“ Madam,” re- 
piled the elegant and immortal his- 
tarian, “1 bave whipped his a—; 
you may kiss ut, if you please.” — 
V ben Buchanan was asked how he 
caine to Make a pedant.ot his reyal 
puph, he answered, that it was the 
best Se coukt make of hin. 
AMPHIGOURIE 
{s a werd composed of a Greek 
wiverb, signifying abort, and of a 
substantive, sigaitying a circle. 
it isa word much employed by 


Ahe French, to distinguish certain 


littie iy rical parodies of a burlesque 
nature, and wich turning on 


words and ideas, without order of 
any particular meaning, appear, in 
spite of their incoherence, to con- 
vey some sense, but which have no 
meaning at all. 

Here is one; you may observe 
it forms a piece of as unmeaning 
poetry as ever posed an admirer of 
the Cruscan school; but it is ele- 
gant, and what the French call 
richly rhimed. 


AMPRIGOURIE. 
Qu’il eft heurenx de fe défendre, 
Quand le ceur ne s‘eft pas rena! 
Mais qa°ii eit facheux de fe rendre, 
Quand le bonheur eit fofpendue : : 
Par un difcotrfe fans fuite & tendre, 
Egarez un cceur éperdu 5 
Souvent par un mail-catendu, 
L’amant adriot fe fait entendie. 

IMITATED. 

How happy, to defend our heart, 
When Love has never thrown a dart! 
But ah! unhappy, when it bends, 
While Pleafure her foft blifs fufpends. 
Sweet in a wild diforder’d ftrain 
A loft and wandering heart to gain, 
Oft, in miftaken language wooed, 
The fkilful lover’s underttood, 

This song has such a resem- 
blance to meaning, that the cele- 
brated Fontenelle, hearing it sung, 
imagined he had aglimpse of sense, 
and desired to have it repeated. 
Don’t you see (said Madame de 
‘Tencin) that they are NONSENSE 
verses? It resembles so much 
(ceplied the malignant wit) the fine 
verses I have heard bere, that it is 
not surprising 1 should for once 
be mistaken. 

Tiere is certainly a kind of 
pleasure which we receive trom 
absurd poetry; but ordinary non- 
ecuse Verses are not sutbcienily 
nonsensical. . Faylor,, the water- 
pot, has described the pleasurable 
sensation which exquisite nonsense 

can give; in addressing himself to 
Coriat, who had a very happy tura 

tor the nonsensical, he says, 
‘+ Your plenteous want of wit is wond- 
sous W.tty.”” 





na 








POPE’S ELOISA. 

The two celebrated ‘and répre- 
hensibie lines ‘in Pope’s Eloisa— 
‘¢ Not Cxefar’s emprefs would Iideign to 

; prove, 

"No, mike me miftrefs to the man I 
tove,”” ; 

are, however, found in ‘her origi- 

nal Latin letters. The author of 


Are Mental Talents produftive of Happiness? Gat 


the“ Romaunt of the Rose’ has 
also given it thas nervely 


Se l'empéreur, qui eft a Rome 
Soubz qui duyvent etre tout homme 
Me daignoit prendre pour fa femme, 
Et me faire du monde dame; 

Si vouldroye-je mieux ai ftselie, 

Et Dieu en. tefmoing en appelie 
Etre fa Putaine apelice 

Qu étre emperiére couronnée. 





Dissertation on the Question, * Are Mental Talents produ&ive of Happie 
ness?’ Addressed tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


STR, | 

4 7HETHER talents, or su- 

VY perior powers and cultiva- 
tion of mind, have a tendency to 
produce the happiness of the indi- 
vidual, appears to be questionable, 
and affords an inguiry both cu- 
rious.and important. F do not 
feel in myseli.a capacity for the 
pees investigation of this subject ; 

ut you will perhaps, Sir, allow me, 
through the medium of your valu- 
able Miscellany, to offer a few ob- 
servations which have occurred to 
me respecting it; .and to invite, 
from a correspondent more able 
and ingznious, a farther examina- 
tion. of this interesting question. 

A variety of arguments, .on the 
first ciew, forcibly strike the mind 
in. support of the affirmative of the 
pysition, that talents, or intellectual 
endowments, have a direét ten- 
dency towards increasing the. sum 
of human, (or rather of individual) 
happiness. . Virtue, it has been at- 
firmed, .is buta calculation of con- 
sequences, or a choice of the best 
means to attain a.certain end, the 
ultimate benefit, or-greater sum of 
enjoyment, suited to the .percep- 
tions and faculties of a rational and 
sensitive being. ‘Virtue, therefore, 
is .said, by moralists, to be our 
true interest: aad, from this pro- 
position, it seems to follow, as.a 

December, 4,797. 


* Lavater’s Aphorifms. 


corrollary, that knowledge, or en- 
largement of mind, hasan uniform 
and necessary. conneétion with vir- 
tue, and if with virtue, with hap- 
piness; or, that the most wise, the 
most virtuous, the most ‘happy, 
would be almost synonymous 
terms, We know nothing of cau- 
ses, but from their effedts is, 
therefore, this conclusion war- 
ranted by fact and experience ? 
Strong mental powers appear to 
be conneéted with acute and live- 
ly sensation, or the capacity of re- 
ceiving forcible impressions. (I 
will not, at prseent, inquire whe- 
ther exquisite organs are the cause, 
or the result of moral susceptibi- 
lity.) Hence it isto be suspected, 
that strong minds are frequently 
enslaved by their passions; the dis- 
tinction between sense, atid reason 
is perhaps merely, verbal; every 
thing seems to resolve itself into 
the former. Why is. adversity 


thought to be the school of im- 


provement? Why is it said, “En- 
quire after the sufferings of great 
men, and you will know wh 
they are great?”’* ‘ The roc 
must be convulsed-ere it will pro- 
duce the diamond.;’”’ because ta- 
lents are invariably called forth 
equal to the spur of the ogcasion. 
Midortone and dithiculty put the 
D mind 
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mind upon collecting its powers ; 
the disappointment or the calamity 
which does not overwhelm and stu- 
pify, stimulates, awakensthe stron- 
ger passions, sets the mind.in mo- 
tion, rouses.those energies which, 
in the lap-of indolence, had ne- 
ver existed. Happiness, which 
impliesa certaindegree of tranquil- 
lity, and talents, upon this hypo- 
thesis, appear to be wholly incom- 
patible; yet, admitting this state- 
ment, the truly great mind, it may 
be alledged, is that which, through 
the struggle of the passions, has, at 
length, acquired stable principles, 
and like the traveller, on the sum- 
mit of the highest Andes, views, 
under a serene sky, the clouds of 
storrns, from which he tras escaped, 
break harmiessly beneath bis feet. 
Supposing that habits of inquietude 
and effervescence may be wholly 
and’ effeétually subdued ; and that 
the necessity for watchfulness, 
which iinplies arduous con iret, in- 
consistent with tranquil enjoy- 
ment, is superceded ; that the mind, 
acclistomed to vivid emotion, is 
neither exhausted by this stimulus, 
nor incapacitated trom retufning 
to.a peaceful and temperate state— 
at what period of life is this desir- 
abie situation likely to be acquir- 
ed? “May mot the victory cost us 
too dear * May not our race be 
nearly finished, ere it be achieved ? 
Isa wise and tranquil. old age 
worth the purchase of a youth of 
suffering, anda manhood of war- 
fare? If this be the only method of 
generating talents, who wautld wish 
to purchase them, at a rate so ex~ 
pensive? But may not the mind be 
roused by means less violent and 
obnoxious ? May not curiosity be 
awakened, emulation produced, 
the lave of distinction fostered, by 
gentler methods? If talents are 
called forthequal to the spur of the 
occasion (and this appears to be an 


incontrovertible _ truth, founded 
upon the history and experience of 
all nations and ages) Lown I can 
conceive of none equally efficaci- 
ous. ky proportion to the force 
of the impression. (which neither 
overwhelms nor stupifics) will be 
the vigour ef the motive and the 
consequent exertion ;, an exact me- 
chanical ratio must be preserved 
between them. Our attention is 
never so.etieétually secured as by 
a lively jmterest, and: that interest 
will be the most lively, will sug- 
gest expedients the most acute and 
various, that concerns and touches 
us most nearly. “Upon this view, 
we may say of the man of talents, 


** Heav’n does with him as we with torches 


do, 
‘Not light them for themfelves, but 
otiers.”’ SHAKESP. 


The page of history, the eloquent 
compkants of sages, philosophers, 
and poets, seem to confirm this no- 
tion. “The innate melancholy of 
genius” is almost proverbial. 

Yet plausible as this reasoning 
may appear, it is still conclusive: 
The pleasures of intellect, which 
constitute a vast sum, should be ba> 
lanced against its pains. Cultivae 
tion of mind teads to give dignity 
and independence of eharactter: 
Falents are connected with power, 
whichall human beings panrafter ; 
pee flatter’ the noblest ambition, 

govern the world with uncon: 
trolable sway. “The mere pleasures 
of sense (to use the term im. an ap- 
propriate signification) are’ neces+ 
sarily transient, and liable todege+ 
nerate into satiety and disgust ; uwn- 
less taken moderately, and at dis- 
tant intervals,they quickly exhaust 
by their intensity, and pall by their 
repetition. ‘Their intemperate in- 
dulgence has a tendency te’ cloud 
the faculties, to blunt the sensibili- 
ty, and ¢o brutalize the being. The 
enjoyments of imtelleé are ineal- 
' culably 
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culably more varid, more constant, 
more in the power of the indivi- 
dual, and less dependent upon loe- 
cal circumstances and external 
events. How’'short is the existence 
of the man of sense, if mausered by 
consciousness, compared with that 
of the intellectual man! The for- 
mer stupidly dozes between, or lan- 
guidly endures, the intervals of his 
ale pa. he either dissipates 
imself with an absent and vacant 
mind, or drudges through the aye 
inva dull mechanical round of 
ritless occupation. The latter finds 
materials for reflection and com- 
parison in every object, in every 
incident; nothing to him is barrea 
of improvement or entertainment, 
nothing absolutely indifferent. If 
he mixes in society, he perceives 
in every charaéter, he draws from 
every conversation, subje%ts for 
future meditation ; in solitude, he 
converses, in his libtary, with the 
heroes, the legislators, the wits, and 
the sages, all countries, and of 
all periods: he expatiates in a 
boundless fied of knowledge, or 
he resigns himself to the grand and 
pm nen” reveries of the rs 
nation is fe 4s protracted 
a consciousness to every moment; 
he lives in a thousand ideal scenes 
and transactions; he conjures up 
by his fancy, or with his pen, as 
by the power of smagic, new 
worlds, new beings, new combi- 
nations, as it were a new creation, 
_ which, a moment before, seemed 
to have no existence. Even ‘his 
sorrows and disappoistments have 
in them I know not what of dignity 
and amelioration; he is conscious 
ef his own powers, he feels his 
own worth, and he contetnns the 
injustice of mankind ; he becomes 
stubborn under oppression, he 
grows haughty in distress, he wraps 
himself in the manral of integrity, 
or consoles himself with the con- 
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sciousness of*merit.” If his heart 
is pierced with anguish for friénds 
estranged, orafeGioas unrequited, 
a mournful omines with his: 
grief; he values bimself'on his ta-' 
pacity for emotions, which, while 
they rend, soften and Hamanize 
hie spirit. Even the conviction of: 
ertor, while it hwmbles, ‘exalts: 
him; he.chooses to be wise by his; 
owrn-experience; he feels that hie 
reason is unfelded: by the str : 
of his passions, and he is satished 
to taste the fruit of know 
though by over-leaping the wire 
daries.of content. 


But should the precedin, pice 


ture, imperfectly sketched, 

knowledged ideal; should” it met 
granted, that the pains of intel- 
leét have hitherto, in many, of in 


most instances, overbalanced the 


pleasures; may nat this have ari~ 
sen from the peculiar and disor- 
dered states of society, rather than 
from the ‘nattral tendency of cul- 
tivation and refinement? A com- 
mercial country, the sole moving 
spring of which is iary inter- 
est, must necessari y be un vour= 
able tothose who, intent om mén-’ 
tal improvement, require for their 
pursuit abstraction and om yh 8 
invelving them in external 
ficulties. ‘Honor, fame, and the 
pleasure penne found int the’ 
pursuit, rat pret este a} 
are suppesed to-const re- 
compence of | eminence, 
Aristecratical red. feudul institu- 
tions, also, itieus privileges 
and *ctiicial distinctions, deprive 
merit of its encowragement, and: 
talents of their just and natural 
reward. Talents, therefore, to’ 
adopt the commercia! style, are not’ 
free to find their level. Monarchi- 
cal and despotic governments, by 
their splendour, their allurements, 
and their terrors, have a tendency 
to debauch the taste, corrmpt the 
heart 
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heart'and fetter the niind, and: af- 
ford a temptation. to the prostitu- 
tion of talents: These appear to 
be among; the difficulties, the na- 
ture of which is tq suppress, per- 
vert, op impede, rather than to 
awaken and! stimulate, the intel- 
leétual:powers. Whether repub- 
lics may be less inimical-to thre 
production, the encouragement,. 
and the reward of mental excel- 
lence, has not yet, perhaps, been 
sufficiently ascertained by experi- 
ment. 

- Fo conclude; talents, however 
generated, appear to be simply the 
fowver, which proves beneficial or 
mischievous, as it is applied. or 
directed, l.ike other strong pow- 
ers of nature, external constraint 
seeins to have upon them the most 
dangerous, and fatal operation; 
whem pent up and oppressed, the 


| Sketch of the Charader of Mr. Melmoth. 


whirlwind and, the terrent. are rot, 
more wild and destructive;; they. 
struggle to burst. their bounds, and, 


* Sweep all before them, with im- 

petuous fwey.”” 

The preceding desultory re- 
marks are merely intended as an in- 
vitation to the ingenious and the’ 
candid to consider the subjeét more 
accurately; every attempt, how- 
ever impotent, to investigate or 
elucidate the nature and history of 
mind, is laudable, and’ has a claim: 
to indulgence; the desire of sim- 
plifying its operations, tracing their 
principles, and redacing them to 
ceveral laws, it has been justly ob- 
served by an eloquent philosophic 
writer, in the preface to a late pub- 
lication,* is one of the grandest 
efforts of human reason. 


April 29, 1797, M. H. 


* Godwin’s Enquirer, 





Sketch of the Professional Charafer of Mr. Meimotu, Author of she 
adwived Fitzosborne’s Letters. 


[From * Memoirs of a late eminent Advocate,’ &c.] 


“ EN. have either no cha- 

racter at ally’ says.a Cee 
lebrated author, “ or itis that of be- 
ing inwonsistent with themselves.” 
it must.be confessed, indeed, that 
to persevere in one regular wnde- 
viating line of moral conduct, is 
no common characteristic of hu- 
man mature; happily, however, 
the observation is. not without ex~- 
ceptions; and the eminent subject 
of these pages is one instance, at 
least, (it may be candidly hoped 
there ase many others,) to redeem 
the credit of our species. The 
same uniform principles and vir- 
tues which rendered him esteem- 
ed and respected, while he walked 
in the less open paths of private 
society, varied only in effcacy, not 
in stvengéh, when he came for- 


ward into the more conspicuous. 
scenes of active lite, Lo dogood 
was the exciting naotive and ulti- 
mate tendestcy of all his pursuits; 
and he entered into his honorable 
profession, net frem a spirit of 
inordinate ambition; no man’s de- 
sires were more controuled by 
reason; not to accumulate useless. 
wealth; no man more disdained, 
so Unwerthy @ pursuit; it was for 
the decent advancement of his fa~ 
ruily, the genesous assistance of 
his friends, tue benevolent. relief 
of the indigent. How often did 
he exert his abilities, yet refused 
the reward of them, za the canse of 
the widow, the fatherless, and of. 

him wha had none to heip him! 
Complete master of his pro- 
fession, he discharged its import: 
ant 














ant. ofaces with, aa. integnity-equal- 
led) only ay the science with which, 
he pextoumed them, As the ca- 
suai, course.of his business led him, 
to be principally engaged in that 
branch ef jurisprudence, which is 
administered in. the court of chan- 
cery; mo man’s opinion in cases 
of equity was. more frequently re- 
sorted to, nor more implicitly re- 
lied upon, not only upon a per- 
suasion of its rectitude in poiat of 
knowledge, but from a conviction 
that no iaducement could bias his 
judgment towards the side most 
favorable to his client’s interest. 
Upon. this occasion it would be 
deviating from the accuracy of a2 
faithful relater to omit a circum- 
stance which casts no common 
lustre upon his moral character, 
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and vet ¢an neither be. mentioned 
without hazarding the suspicion of 
ainpliiication, or suppressed with 
out violating the justice due ta 
truth and to his. memory. . The 
fact, however, is, that having in a 
certain case advised the querist to 
pursue his claim in a court of law, 
and not instantly adverting to @ 
dormant statute which stood i 
the way of his client’s. supposed 
right; he no sooner discovered 
the inadvertence than he sent. for 
the attorney, and not only return= 
ed his fee, but reimbursed the 
costs of the unsuccessful plaintiff. 
He was too firma friend: to jus» 
tice to attempt diverting it from 
its proper course; and he scorned 
the dishonest dexterity of cover+ 
ing a flaw in a defective title. 








[ From the Commercial Advertiser] 


To NOAH WEBSTER, Funior, Esquire. 


Dear Sir, 
HE inclesed account of the 


operation of the manure col- 
leéted trom the streets of our city, 
in: increasing the produétiveness of 
land, waslately put into -my hands. 
for the information of the Agricul- 
tural Society ; and I have been di- 
rected to cause it to be made pub- 
lic. The extraordinary crops of 
Taodiaa corn. afforded by it,~re- 
dound highly to the skill and judg- 
ment of the gentlemen who uan- 
dertook the experiments. The 
subject is interesting m several re- 
spects. To,our farmers it must be 
peculiarly agreeable to learn what 
a great amountof grain can be rais- 
ed by proper management on a 
small piece of land. To our com- 
missioners of the health cftice, it 
naast. be. neo less welcome inteili- 
gence, that the collected mass of 
nuisance whichthey are, with such 
happy success, engaged in remoy- 


New- York, Dec. 10, 1797. 
ing from the city, is convertible by 
the powers of vegetation, from 
poison to wholesome articles of 
food. Tothe citizeus at large, and 
particularly to yourselt, whe have 
explored with such minuteness and: 
such extent of research, the con-, 
nection between. these local and 
domestic sources of pestilential ex- 
halations, and our annual visita- 
tions of endemic distempers— 
there must be high satisfaction in 
contemplating how the purity and. 
healthiness of the towns may con- 
tribute to the thriftinessand wealth 
of the surrounding couniry—-And, 
to all of us, it is matter of the ut- 
most moment, tareceive addition. 
al proofs of the power of the alka- 
line qualities of the lime, pot-ash 
and soda, thrown out and scattered. 
about the streets, to. neutralize the 
acid .apors which excite fevers 
and plagues among us, and con-, 


vert... 
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vert them into the richest of ma- 
mures; and thus, by one operation, 
clearing the atmosphere of its nox- 
tous fumes, and preparing nou- 
rishment for the vegetable world. 

T hope one day to beable toadd 
to these testimonials, the result of 
my own experiments on these car- 
boiates and septites of lime, pot- 
ash and soda, in raising crops of 
barley aad wheat; aad in the 
mean tina entertain the hope that 
further particulars concerning the 
operation of the street manure, in 
raising Indian corn, will be given 
us by the gentlemen who have 
conducted the experiments I send 
vou. Lthink we are getting on 
the right tra& ef inquiry about 
tiese matters, and shall svon be 
able, forit ts most-certainly in our 
power, to make pestilence submit 
to municipal ph agricultural re- 
gulations. 

Yours with much esteem, , 
Samuet L. Mircni cu, 
; Sec’ry. . 


Lo the Secretary of the Agricultural 
Society of New York. 


“A FEW days ago I saw repub- 
lished in the newspapers ef this 
city, an extract froma Jersey paper, 
giving an account ef the great fe- 
ciindity of the soil, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Efizabeth-Town; 155 
ushels of Indian corn in the ears 
Kad Geen produced from an acre of 
land. "This was certainly a great 
crop—but this falls vastly short of 
what may be gotten off an equal 
quantity of ground. Ajs an in- 
citément to the spirit of emulation 
and industry among farmers in the 
United States, 1 shall now lay be- 
fore them a’ short account of the 
result of two crops of three acres 
each, which ‘were planted in the 
reighbourhodéd’ of ‘this city, in 
conséotence of a*woger of fifty 


guineas. In pursuanceof the terms 
of this bet, which were reduced to 
writing, the ground in which the 
crop stood, belonging to each par- 
ty, was accurately measured—and 
wheu gathered, cach crop was mea- 
sured by a person sent by the ad. 
verse party for the express pur- 
pase. From the nature of the case 
it 4s evident, that the results of 
these crops ef cora would not 
fail of being ascertained with the 
utmost attention to accuracy. One 
common measure was made by 
both parties, and upon. shelling 
out the ears contained ia this mea- 
sure, the produce of cach crop was 
as follows: 

The produce of the crop raised 
by Mi Fah Stevens, of Hoboe- 
ken, Sum total of measures fult 
of corn in the ear, 2333—A mea- 
sure fiitl contained one bushel and 
a half and one pint of shelled 
corp; 233%. gives, Consequently, 
354 busbeis and 6 quarts, or 218 
bushels and 2 quarts per acre. 

The aie of the crop raised 
by Mr. Daniel Ludlow, of West-. 
chester, is as follows: 

Total, 182 measures of corn in 
the car, Shelled corn in a full 
measure, 1 bushel and a half and 
4 quarts—which in 182 gives 295 
bushels and rz quarts, or g8 bush- 
els and 14 qnarts per acre; 

These are truly noble crops, 
dnd do heaer to the industry and 
agricultural skill of the cultivators; 
and as each of the gentlemen have 
in their mode..of culture deviated 
from the commen rotine of prac- 
tical fatmers, a short account of the 
process adopted by each, cannot 
fail of prov ing useful, and instruc- 
tive to the members of the Society, 
and to every’American farmer. 

I have not bad an opportunity 
of ——s any minutes from Mr. 
L. himself respecting his crop; 
but ain infermed that “eo 
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his corn in continucd rows, at 
about four feet asunder, and about 
eight inches from stalk to stalk in 
the’ rows; and that he manured his 
ground with 200 horse-cart-loads 
of street dirt. ~’ 

Mr. S. informs me, that he gave 
his ground three plowings bciore 
planting, and wrt the eplow- 
ing put on 700 horse-carts-loads of 
street manure——That he planted ia 
double rows at ¢4. feet asunder— 
that he was at the pains ef dibbling 
in each grains Fodowhich with 
expedition and accuracy, he bored 
two fows of holes in a piece of 
board of about four feet: long, so 
as to form equilateral. trigagles, the 
sides of which were seven inches, 
as thus * . . . *. i 

, 7% . +) Tato these 
holes he drove pegs abogs $j-inches 
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machine, aman fellowed , with 
basket of rotten dung, with which 
he filled them up. . Phen came an 
the carts, out iof which:the. rows 
were sprinkled with a goat of street 
manure, During, the season, the 
crop was. suckered. three times; 
The intervals, .were . sepeatedly 
plowed, and the rows kept per- 
fectly clean of weeds, by hocing 
and hand-weeding. ae 
But -extraordinary as this:crop 
must appear, Mr..Stevens.is con- 
fident. that. he should have had 
considerably more corn,. had not 
his crop suffered very greatly by a 
thunder storm, which . laid the 


greater part. of it dowa at, the ume 
the ears were vening. LD eataue 
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‘HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF LONDON BRIDGE.” || 


[From ‘ An Hifory of the principal Rivers of Great-Britain.’} 


W* proceed toLondon bridge, 
. whose antiquity . carties 
back ‘our inquiries to a Very early 
period of the English history. The 
year of its foundation is not ascer- 
tained by antiq»arian Sagacity but 
it appears to have been built be- 
tween the years 993 and 1016, 
since, in the first of them, Unlaf 
the Dane, according to the Saxon 
Chronicle, ‘sailed ‘up the river as 
far as Stanes; and in the latter, 
Canute, king of Denmark, when 
he besieged London, caused achan- 
nel to be formed on the south side 
2 the Thames ae Rotherhithe, 
r conveying his ships above. the 
bridge. it any elk be given 
to the traditionary account of the 
origin of the ancient woeden bridg: 
given by Bartholomew Linstead, 
the last prior of St. Mary Overy’s 
convent, London is indebted 
this struéture to that religious 
house. Stow seems to be of this 


opinion ; but the.persons whocan+ 
tinued his. work allow no other 
merit to the monks of this con» 
vent, then that they gave. then 
consent -to. the erection cf -the 
bridges on receiving a sufficient 
recompence for the loss: of the 
ferry by whichthey had beemanp- 
ed; and that. this - 
is not without. fotndation,: ap- 
rs from. the approprianon of 
ds for the support of Londoa 
bridge, at so early a period as the 
reign of Henry I... bn. the year 
8436 it was consumed .by fire; 
and in 3163 it wasin such e-ruin- 
Gus state as to be rebuilt, under 
the inspettion of Peter, curate’ of 
St. Mary Colechurch in London, 
who was celebrated for his know-~ 
ledge in the science of architec, 
tare. At length, the continued 
and heavy e€xpence, which was 
necessary to Maintain.and suppor 
a wooden bridge, bacoetine tae 
thensome 
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thensome tothe people, who, when 
the lands appropriated for its main- 
tenance‘proved inadequate to their 
objet, weretaxed to ‘supply the 
deficiencies, it was:-resolved, ‘inthe 
year 1176, to build one of stone, 
a little to the west of the other, 
and this structure was ‘conpleted 
in the year 1209. The same ar- 
chiteét was employed, who died 
four years ‘before it was finislred, 


and ‘was buried in a beautiful cha- 


pel, probably -of his own con- 
struftion, dedicated to St. Tho- 
mas, which stood on the ninth 
pier from the notth end, and had 
aneritrance fromthe river, as well 
asthe street, by a winding stair- 
case. In the middle of it was a 
tomb, supposed to contain the re- 
mains of its architect. But though 
so “much art and expence were 
employed in building the bridge 
with stone, it suffered very much 
froma ‘fire in the stretts at each 
end of it; so that ‘from this acci- 
dent, and other circumstances, ‘it 
‘was >in such va .ruinous condition, 
that king Edward IL. granted a brief 
to the bridge-keeper, to ask and 
receive the benevolence of his 
subjects through the kingdunt to- 
wards repairing it. It would_be 
equally irksome and wanecessary 
to enumterate ail the «casualties 
which befel London ‘bridge, till 
the-corporation of London came 
to the resolution, in 1746, of tak- 
any down all the: houses, and en- 
‘larging one or more of its.arches, 
toimprovethe navigation ‘beneath 
at: bat a was ten years betore 
‘the resolution was carried intovef- 
teci. ‘The space occupied.by the 
piers and steriings of this bridge 
is considerably greater taan ctoat 
wliowed for the passage of the wa- 
ter; so thathalt thecbeeadth of the 
rivercis:inthis. placesentireiy seop- 
ped, But instead of makimg repa- 
rations, '[reeacrs) the wholevught 


to have been removed, asa very 
magnificent struéture might have 
been ereéted at acmuch tess ex. 
penee'than has been employed in 
maintaining ‘the -present nuisance 
to the river, and disgrace of the 
city. The last:alteration cost near 
100,000l; and without answering 
Its principal object, which was to 
diminish zs fall, [thecfall of winat? J 
at the ebbing of the-tide, and con- 
sequently to lessen the danger ofa 
passage which has proved a watery 
grave to so many people. This 
vast ‘work appears to have .been 
founded on enormous piles driven 
closely together: on their tops 
were laidplong planks, ten inches 
thick,- sttongly bolted; and on 
them was placed. the base.of the 
pier, ttidlow ermoststones of which 
are bedded im pitch, to:prevent the 
water from damaging the work: 
around the whole were the piles 
‘whicn are called the sterlings, de- 
signed to: strengthen “and |preserve 
the foundation: these contrattedl 
the space between the -piets ‘in 
such a manner as to occasion, at 
the returnjof every tide, a fall of 
five feet, or a number of cataracts 
full of danger, and, as they, have 
proved, oidestruction. Thisstruc- 
tre ‘has been styled, by ancient 
writers, the wonder.of tie world, 
the bridge of the world, and the 
dhridge of ‘wonders; and how well 
it deserved this pompous charac- 
ter willibe seen from the deserip- 
tion .of its form and condition, 
previousto thatalteration to which 
Jt owes its present appearance. 
The Thames, :imthis part of.it, 
is .g15 fect broad, whichis the 
Jength ofthe bridge. “The-street 
that covered /it consisted, before 
the houses :fell to decay, of loity 
edifices, built with same attention 
to.exterior regularity > Lit was 20 
feet wide, and the buildings on e!- 
ther side about .26 deet.in depus 
Across 
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Across the middle of the street ran 
several lofty arches, extending 
from side to side, the bottom part 
of each arch terminating at the 
first story, and the upper part 
reaching near the tops of the 
houses; the work over thearches 
extending in a straight line from 
side to side. They were design- 
€d to prevent the buildings from 
iving way; and were therefore 
Serie’ of strong timbers, bolted 
in the corresponding wood work 
of the houses that flanked them. 
Thus the street on the bridge had 
nothing to distinguish it from any 
nafrow street in the city, but the 
high arches just described, and 
three openings, guarded with iron 
rails, which afforded a view of the 
river. But the appearance from 
the water baffles ail description, 
and displayed a strange example 
of curious deformity. Nineteen 
unequilateral arches, of different 
heights and breadths, with ster- 
lings increased to-a monstrous size 
by frequent repairs, served to sup- 
et a range of houses, as irregu- 
ar as themselves; the back part 
of which, broken by hanging c&)- 
sets and irregular projections, of- 
fered a very disgusting objeét; 
while many of the buildings over- 
hung the arches, so as to hide the 
upper part of them, and seemed 
to lean in such a manner as to fill 
the beholder with equal amaze- 
ment and horror. In one part of 
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this extraordinory structure, there 
had formerly been a draw-bridge, 
which was useful by wav of de- 
fence, as well as to admit ships to 
the upper part of the river, and 
it was guarded by a tower, It 
prevented Fauconbridge, the bas- 
tard, from entering the city in 
1471, with his armed followers, 
on the pretence’ of liberating the 
unfortunate Henry from his im- 
prisonment in the Tower. Tfalso 
checked, and indeed seemed to 
annihilate, the ill-conduéted in- 
surrection of Sir Thomas Wiatt, 
in the reign’of Queen Mary. In 
the times of civil dissensions, 
which rendered this kingdom 3 
continual scencé of turbulerice and 
bloodshed, this tower was ém- 
ployed to expose the heads of trai- 
tors; and an old map of the city 
in i597, represents this building 
as decorated with a sad and nume- 
rous exhibition of them. But 
though the passagé over the bridge 
is very much enlarged and im- 
proved, and forms ‘a very hand- 
some’ communication between the 
city of London and borough of 
Southwark, we cannot but lament, 


as if the miserable contrivance of 


the bridge itself were not a suffici- 
ent jmpediment to the navigation, 
that the four arches, which have 
been so long occtipied by an én- 
gine to supply the ‘neighbourhood 
with water, still continue to be in- 
cambered with it, 





Story of a Female Gamester ; in a Letter addressed ta the Author of the 


Looker-on. 


My pear Srr, 
E other day I paid a visit to 
a medical person who lives 
at a short distance from town, and 
who has under his ¢are a small 
number of lunatic patients. As I 
am curious te sée my species un- 
der'as gteat'a variety Ot aspeds as 
* Decéimber, 1797. 


possible, I readily accepted'the of- 
fer he made me, of introducing me 
to some of his unhappy lodgers, 
He accordingly carried tne into all 
their apartments, and surprised 
me withsuch sights of human woe, 
as stink all the pride of my nature, 
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and humbled the man within me. 
Eshall dwell only on one spectacle, 
which interested me and afflicted 
me above the rest, and forced me 
upon reflecting how much we are 
the creatures of habit, and how 
svon, by a degenerate course of ac- 
tion, we may depart from our- 
selves, and entomb every trace 
and vestige of original worth. 

In a little room, at the top of 
the house, on the foot of a mat- 
trass, sat awoman whose age seem- 
ed tobe about forty ; she had along 
night gown that was tied about her 
neck, and reached to her feet; 
and her hair, which was mostly 
grey, was combed back into a sort 
of cap, or caul, which served to 
keep it together. Her eyes were 
deep sunk in their sockets, and 
her cheeks were miserably fallen 
in. Her neck was bent forwards, 
and bowed with wretchedness; and 
her looks expressed that frantic 
gloom, that keen sort of melancho- 
ly, and that eating care, which con- 
sume with perpetual anguish, and 
allow no comforting thought, not 
even in the prospect of death. 

As we entered the room, we a- 
wakened not the smallest curiosity 
in her mind. Her chin fell on the 
palm of her hand, while her elbow 
rested om her knee; and pointing 
to a spot on the floor, she drew 
forth a sigh so hollow, and so sad, 
that my whole frame underwent an 
agitation almost too much to sup- 
port. In a moment she sprang 
violently from her bed, and rush- 
ing to the spot at which she had 
pointed with her finger, fell prone 
with her face upon it, crying, 
“ Ab! my little, little babes, wiil 
you knit for ever those innocent 
brows on your poor wicked mo- 
ther?” Then looking at us with 
a countenance full of the most in- 
tense feelings, she cried, “ Hush, 


hush, I conjure you! My little 


ones, my murdered little ones, will 
speak to me, if you will but keep 
silence!” She continued after this 
prostrate on the floor, and talking 
indistinétly. In this situation we 
left her. 

I could not, rest till the keeper 
consented ta give me, in a few 
words, the history of this afflicted 
person, which he did, to this ef- 
tec&t:—* This poor woman,” said 
he, “* was once the ornament of 
her family, and the delight of all 
who knew her. I remember her 
about twenty years ago, with a lit- 
tle cherub-lixe face, sparkling with 
pleasure and with innocence. She 
married the youngest son of a Ba- 
ronet, who had taken orders, and 
held a living in the neighbourhood 
of her father’s residence. He was 
a youth of rare talents and exem- 
plary worth; and they lived toge- 
ther ur domestic happiness, and 
unassuming plenty, a few short 
years, till ill health, and a fair op- 
portunity, induced the husband to 
try the benefit of sea air, in a voy- 
age to the Mediterranean, when 
she was persuaded to accept an in- 
vitation to spend the winter in 
town, at the house of a female re- 
lation. This lady had neither ho- 
nor nor conscience remaining, and 
had long, unknown to her country 
connexions, kept a kind of decoy. 
in Square, where, under 
the notion of routs, the young and 
the simple were allured to the ruin 
of their fortunes and their princi- 
ples. 

Jn this vortex of villany, where 
vice appeared to her in a kind of 
masquerade, and tempted her with 
the show of elegance, and the au- 
thority of fashion, was this poor 





creature abused, seduced, and vi- . 


tiated. After an absence of three 
quarters of a year, her husband 
returned, and fled to her with that 


ardour and anxiety with which a 
. husband 
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husband approaches a wife whom 
he tenderly loves; and, who, for 
reasons unknown, has ceased to 


correspond with him for many 


months. He fled to her, to chide 
her for her negleét, and to seal 
their reconciliation with kisses so 
long untasted,—when, instead of 
that elegant, affectionate, and art- 
less charaéter, which had drawn 
from him so many tears at parting, 
he found her transformed into the 
cold and fantastic creature of fa- 
shion, and stripped 6f all the vir- 
tues and the graces that belonged 
to her native simplicity. 

Being unacquainted, however, 
with the whole of her unworthi- 
ness, and the full extent of her 
profligacy, he lived with her for 
two years, Oh an income much 
abridged by her losses at play, and 
a mind penetrated with sorrow and 
despondency at the hourly proofs of 
herdegeneracy. His spirits were so 
affected and his fortune so sunk, 
that both his health and pocket 
united to persuade him to accept 
the place of chaplain toa man of 
war, which was just on the point 
of sailing to convoy a fleet of mer- 
chantmen. Here his tender con- 
stitution and his aching heart so ill 
agreed with the rough situation te 
which he consigned himself, that 
he fell into a lingering illness, 4 
returned in afew months, to die of 
what is usually called a broken 
heart. His wife, who had long ago 
laid down all the noble feelings of 
nature at the gaming table,and had 
to reckon her virtue and her faith 
among the losses she had there in- 
curred, beheld without remorse 
his pining condition, and saw his 
head bent down upon his bosom, 
with little self accusation or sor- 
row. 

One night a sudden indisposi- 
tion brought her home earlier than 


usual, from the lady’s house 
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where her ruin had begun, She 
came, 2s if led by the haad of Pro- 
vidence, to receive her husband’s 
last sigh, and to behold the com- 
pletion of her work. It seeined 
as if her spirits had been borne up 
till this moment, only to experi- 
ence a more sudden fall, and to 
feel the piercing remorse that fol- 
lowed with greater-bitterness and 
anguish. A sudden recoilection 
seized her, attended with such hor- 
ror and such agony of grief, that 
her faculties were overborne, and 
her, reason, her health, and her 
beauty, were thé sudden forfeits 
ofher crimes. It was net long be- 
fore she gave the severest proof of 
lier insanity which it was in her 
power to afford, by mixing up 
deliberately a quantity of poison, 
of which she took a part herself, 
and found means to administer the 
rest to her two little children and 
her maid servant; the mixture, 
however, was so inethicacious, that 
it produced only a temporary ill- 
ness in those on whom it was tried. 
{t was immediately judged ne- 
cessary to put her under strict con- 
finement; and she has now been 
five years a lodger in my house. 
She will wear no dress but the one 
she has now on, and chooses that 
little remote chamber in preference’ 
to any other. But the circum- 
stance most to be admired is, that 
nothing can persuade her that her 
children are alive; she persists in 
declaring, that their spirits are con- 
stantly in the room, and continues 
to converse with them the whole 
day, as if they were actually pre- 
sent. If, atthose moments when 
she seems to bea little more com- 
posed, we venture to place her 
children before her, she immedi- 
ately falls into a fit of raving, and 
cries out that they are multiplied 
into four, and are come with scor- 
pions to torment her.” , 
Here 
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Here my friend finished his sad 
account, and I took my leave, im- 
pressed with more horror than any 
spectacle has ever yet created in 


my mind, If Mr. Simon Oilive- 
branch can make any use of this 


story, which I send you in this 
naked and simple form, he is at lis 
berty to employ it, as he has done 
others, in the cause of virtue and 
humanity. 

Yours, &c. 





AAS BREE 


CHARACTER OF LOUIS XVI. 
{From Mr. Burke's Two Letters to a Member of Parliament.] 


HE unhgppy Louis XVI. was 
a man of the best intentions 
that probably ever reigued. He 
was by no means deficient in ta- 
Jents. He had a most laudable tle- 
sire to supply, by general reading, 
and even by the acquisition of cle- 
mental knowledge, an education 
in all points originally defective; 
but nobody told him (and it was 
ho wonder he should not himself 
divine it) that the world of which 
he read, and the world in which 
he lived, were no longer the same. 
Desirous of doing every thing for 
the best, fearful of cabal, distrust- 
ing his own judgment, he songht 
his, ministers of all kinds upon 
public testimony. But as courts 
are the field for caballers, the public 
is the theatre for mounte bameyes 
imposturess—The cure for both 
these evils is in the discerument of 
the prince. But an accurate and pe- 
netrating discernment is what, in 
a young prince, could not be look- 
ed for. ° 
. His conduét, in, its principle, 
was not unwise; but, like most 
other of his weli-meant designs, it 
failed in hands. It failed partiv 
from mere ill fortune, to which 
speculators are rarely pleased to 
assign that very large share to which 
she is justly entitled in all human 
affairs. ‘The iailure, perhaps, in 
part, was owing to his suffering 
his system to be vitiated and dis- 
turbed by those intrigues, which 
it isy humanly speaking, impos- 


‘ public opinion. 


sible wholly to prevent in courts, 
or, indeed, under any torm of go- 
vernment. However, with these 
aberrations, he gave himself over 
to a succession of the statesmea of 
In other things 
he thought that he might be a king 
on the terms of his predecessors. 
He was conscious of the purity of 
his heart, and the general good 
tendency of his government. He 
flattered himself, as most men in 
his situation will, that be might 
consult his ease without danger to 
his safety. It is not at all wonder- 
ful, that both he and his ministers, 
givng way abundantly, in other re- 
spects, to innovation, should take 
up in policy with the tradition of 
their monarchy. Under his an- 
cestors the inonarchy had subsisted, 
aud even been strengthened by the 
generation or support of repubs- 
lics. First, the Swiss republics 
grew under the guardianship of 
the French monarchy. The Dutch 
republics were hatched and che- 
rished under the same incubation. 
Afterward, a republican constitu- 
tlon was, under its influence, esta- 
biished in the empire, against the 
pretentions of its chigh—Even 
while the monarchy of France, by 
a series of wars and negociations, 
and, lastly, by the treaties of West- 
phalia, had obtained the establish- 
nient of the Protestants in Germa+ 
ny as a law of the. empire, the 
same monarchy, uncer Louis XII. 
had force enough to destroy the 
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republican system of the Protest- 
ants at home. 

Louis XVI. was a diligent rea- 
der of history; but the very lamp 
of prudence blinded him. The 
guide of human life led him astray. 
A silent revolution in the moral 
world preceded the political, and 
prepared it. It became of more 
amportance than ever what exam- 
ples were given, and what measures 
were adonted. Their causes no 
longer lurked in the recesses of ca- 
binets, or in the private conspira- 
cies of the factious. They were 
no longer to be controlled by the 
force and influence of the grandees, 
who formerly had been able to 
stir up troubles by their discon- 
tents, and to quiet them by their 
corruption.— The chain of subor- 
dination, even in cabal and sedi- 
tion, was broken in its most im- 
portant links. It was no longer 
the great and the populace. Other 
interests were formed{ other de- 
pendencies, other connections, o- 
ther communications. The mid- 
dle classes had swelled far beyond 
their former proportion. Like 
whatever is the most effectively 


rich and great in society, these _ 


classes became the seat of all the 
active politics, and the prepondes 
rating weight to decide on them. 
There were all the energies by 
which fortune is acquired; there 

the consequence of their success, 
~ There were all the talents: which 
assert their pretensions, and are 
impatient of the place which set- 
tled society prescribes to them. 
These descriptions had got be- 
tween the great and the populace; 
and the mfluence on the lower clas- 
ses was with them. The spirit of 


ambition had taken possession of 


this class as violently as ever it bad 
done of any ether. . They felt the 
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importance of this situation. The 
correspondence of the monied and 
the mercantile world, the literary 
intercourse of academies, but, 
above all, the press, of which thev 
had, in a manner, intire posses+ 
sion, made a kind of electric com- 
munication every where. The 
press, in reality, has made every 
government, in its spirit, almost 
democratic. Without the great, 
the first movements in this revo- 
lution could not, perhaps, have 
been givens But the spirit of am- 
bition, now, for the first time, con- 
nected with the spirit of specula- 
tion, was not to be restrained at 
will.—There was no longer any 
means of arresting a principle in 
its course.—When Louis XVI. 
under the influence of the enemies 
to monarchy, meant to found but 
one republic, he set up two. 
When he meant to take away half 
the crown of his neighbour, he 
lost the whole of his own. Louis 
XVI. could not, with impunity, 
countenance anew republic: yet, 
between his throne and that dan- 
gerous lodgment for an enemy, 
which he had ereéted; he had the 
whote Atlantic for a ditch. He 
had for an out-work the English 
nation itself, friendly to liberty, 
adverse to that mode of it. He was 
surrounded by a rampart of mo- 
narchies, most of them allied to 
him, and generally under his ins 
fluence. Yet, even thus secured, 
a republic ereeted under his auspi- 
cies, and dependent on his power, 
became fatal to his throne. The 
very money which he had lent to 
support this republic, by a good 
faith, which, te him, operated as 
perfidy, was punctuaily paid to his 
enemies, and became a resource 
in the hands of iris assassins. 
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654 | ‘On the Equeftrian Art. 


ON THE EQUESTRIAN ART. 


[From Lawrence’s Treatife on Horfes. ] 


HE present times, mature 
however they ought to be in 
the science, are far enough fromde- 
ficient in caricatures in horseman- 
ship. Observe that tall, thin figure, 
riding up Rotten-row, bolt up- 
right upon his horse, as though 
he were impaled, his stirrup-lea- 
ther of an excessive length, the ex- 
tremity of his toe barely touching 
the stirrups, as if afraid of it; his 
lily hands adorned with ruffles vo- 
lant, and bis head with a three- 
cocked hat, a3 sharp as a nor.h- 
easter; the head of his steed deck- 
ed out with extraordinary trap- 
pings, and the stern secured by 
acrupper. This is a toe-jockey, 
or a taylor on horse-back. 

Some you will see, who, under 
the mistaken notion, that it is the go, 
to lean forward, because they have 
seen something like it, at a race, 
hang quite over their horsesnecks; 
these equestrians make a small 
mistake, by bending at the hip 
joint instead of the middle of the 
spine, which, by protruding their 

Jostic parts, gives them the sem- 

lance of being just in the act of 
offering an oblation to the neces- 
sary goddess. _ Others thrust their 
legs out from the horses sides, in 
defiance of all ordinary gate-ways, 
Behold that knowing dog from 
Rumford, or the interior of Essex, 
with a quid in his mouth, an /n- 
diaman waving from his squeeze, 
his horse shufiibag along, dot and 

o one, or budging forward in 
that delightful rack, between trot 
and gallop; the rider’s whole foot, 
and part of his leg, thrust through 
the stirrup, and his toe projecting 
downward, as if he meant to dig a 
hole in the road; he rows the liv- 
ing engine along, by alternately 
striking the flank and sheulders 


with his heel and toe, whilst his 
arms in unison, beat the devil’s 
tattoo against his own sides. 

The modern seat on horse- 
back, and it seems to have owed 
its establishment to reason, con- 
firmed by experience, is, to set 
naturally and easily upright upon 
your saddle, as vou would in your 
chair; your knees about as much 
bent, and turned inward, your 
toes somewhat out, and upward, 
your leg falling nearly straight, 
and your foot home in the stir- 
rup; your back-bone prepared to 
bend in the middle, upon occasion, 
your elbows held. close to your 
sides, your hands rather above the 
horse's withers, or the pommel of 
the saddle, and your view direéted 
between his ears. This is the 
true turf, or Newmarket seat, and 
the best exemplification of it that 
I am able to give, is the portrait 
of Samuel Chifney, the jockey, 
upon a horse named Baronet, once 
the property ef his royal highness 
the prince of Wales. 

The decline of Riding-house 
forms in this country, and the uni- 
versal preference given to expedi« 
tion, fully confirm the superior 

se and property of a jockey-seat. 
Indeed, our riding-schools are 
now considerably reformed from 
the stiffness of ancient practice, 
in all respects. But the reader, on 
a reference to Hughes’s publica- 
tion, will find we do not entirely 
agree in all points. It was the 
practice formerly in the schools, 
and, indeed, pretty generally upon 
the road, to ride with the tip of the 
toe only in the stirrup; as if it 
were of more consequence to pre- 
pare for falling with safety, than te 
endeavour to sit securely. Those 
who preverve a partiality for this 
* venerable 








venerable custom, I would advise 
to suspend a finai judgment, until 
they have made a few more essays 
upon a huge, cock-tail half-bred ; 
of that kind, I mean, which * can- 
not go, and yet wont stand still,” 
and will dart from one side of the 
road to the other, as if they really 
desired to get rid of their burden. 
Nor is the ball of the foot a pro- 
per rest; chiefly, because incon- 
venient to that erect, or rather al- 
most kneeling posture, which is 
7 sate in speedy riding. The 
riding-house seat is preserved, by 
the balance or equipaise of the 
body, solely; that recommended 
here by the firm hold of the knee, 
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which is obviously strengthened 
by the opposite directions of the 
knee and toe, the one in, the other 
outward. Tie use of a tixed seat 
is toenable the rider to give his 
horse the proper pulls, without 
which every experienced jockey 
knows he can neither go steady 
and well, nor last his time. It is 
not the custom of the schools to 
spur the horse with a kick; but 
spurring is always so performed, 
upon the road and field; as the 
military mode of giving that cor- 
reGtion would quite derange @ 
jockey-seat,, and would be, on 
other accounts, incoavenient. 





Observations on Crayon Painting—A Manuscript found among the Papers 
of the late Francis Cotes, Esq. the celebrated Crayon Painter. 


RAYON Pictures are in their 
nature more delicate, and 
consequently more liable to injury, 
than almost every other kind of 
painting: they are usually exe- 
cuted upon a paper ground, pasted 
over the finest linen, and are often 
painted upon blue, but most com- 
monly upon paper prepared with 
a size ground, rendered of a mid- 
dle teint for the sake of expedition, 
and sometimes upon paper perfect- 
ly white. It must not be con- 
cluded, that because Crayon pic- 
tures are easily injured, they cannot 
with care be preserved a great 
length of time; nay, for many cen- 
turies; but it will always be neces- 
sary to keep them with attention, 
and above all things to take care 
that they are not leit in damp 
rooms, or in moist places ; for the 
paste which is used in preparing 
the grounds, will inevitably pro- 
duce a mildew, and blacks, and 
the darkest colours be covered with 
spots. 
All the light teints of English 


Crayons are perfectly safe and 


durable, and pictures of this de- 
scription are to be seen. that have 
been painted more than forty years, 
and which have been exposed to 
the climates of the East and Wesg 
Indies; and are, notwithstanding, 
in no respect decayed. It must 
always be remembered, that as 
Crayon pictures are dry, and have 
of course a powdery surface, they 
never should be leftuncovered with 
a glass; because whatever dust 
settles upon them cannot be blown 
off or removed in any other man- 
ner. Crayon pictures, when finel 
painted, are superlatively beauti+ 
tul, and decorative in a very high 
degree in apartments that are not 
too large; for, having their surface 
dry, they partake in appearance of 
the effect of Fresco, and by can 
dle light are luminous and beauti-~ 
titul beyond all other pictures, 
The finest examples that are 
known in this branch of painti 
are the pictures by the Cava 
egy in the gallery at Dresde 
the Scasens and other beauti 
paintings by Rosalba, and certain 
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portraits of Lietard, which are dis- 
persed and to be found all over 
Europe, as he painted in almost 
évery country; perhaps to these 
may be added a few of my late 
master’s portraits; and finally, if it 
will not be deemed too much pre- 
sumption, my father’s portrait and 
Mr. Knapton’s, her Majesty with 
the Princess Royal sleeping, Mrs. 
Child, Miss Jones,’ Miss Wilton, 
and a few other portraits by my- 
self. 


Extra& from Diderot’s Nun. 





Whatever spots appear in the 
blacks, and darkest colours, are 
easily removed with care by the 
point of a penknife; and if any 
spots should arise upon the light 
parts of the flesh, or other places, 
they should, ia like manner, be 
scraped oif and repainted in, a 
spot at a time, exaétly correspond. 
ing with the surrounding teints, till 
all the decayed parts are restored, 
which has often been done with 
admirable etfect. 





The Translation of a Novel by Diderot, under the Title of * The Nun,’ 


has recently apeared in London. 
extracted. 
HE Superior, unmoved, look- 
ed at me and said, Give up 
your papers, wretch, or disclose 
what they contained.—Madam, 
said they* to her, do not ask her 
for them any more; you are too 
indulgent; you are not sufficiently 
acquainted with her charaéter: she 
is an untractable spirit with whom 
it is impossible to succeed but by 
proceeding to extremities; she 
compels you to embrace that alter- 
native, and she must suffer for it. 
Give us orders to strip her, and let 
her be consigned to the place des- 
tine for those who pursuea simi- 
lar conduét.—My dear mother, I 
swear I have done nothing which 
can offend either God or man.— 
Thatis not the oath which I exaé. 
——She may have written against 
MS, agatnst you, some memorial to 
the Grand Vicar, or to the Arch- 
bishop; God knows the deserip- 
tion she may have given of the in- 
ternal state of the house; accu- 
sation easily abtains credit. Ma- 
dam, you must dispose of this 
ereature, unless you would have 
our fail to be determined by her. 
The Superior added: Sister Susan, 
consider. ....1 rose abruptly, and 
said toher: Madam, | have con- 


From this the following Passage is 


sidered every consequence. I feel 
that I am uiidone, but a moment 
sooner or later is not worth the 
trouble of athought. Do with me 
whatever you please, yield to their 
fury, consummate your injustice, 
Immediately [ held out my hands 
to them; they were seized by her 
companions, who tore away my 
veil, and stripped me without 
shame. They tound in my bosom 
a miniature pi¢ture of my old Su- 
perior; they seized it: I intreated 
permission to kiss it once more, 
but the favor was refused. They 
threw mea shift, they took off my 
stockings, they covered me witha 
sack, and they led me, with my 
head and feet uncovered, along the 
passages. I cried, I called for 
help; but they had sounded the 
belt; to give warning that nobody 
should appear. I invoked heaven: 
I sunk to the earth, and they drag- 
ged mealong. When I had reach- 
ed the bettonvof the stairs, my feet 
were bloady, my limbs were bruis- 
ed: my situation would have sof- 
tened hearts of flint. With large 
keys, however, they opened the 
door of a little gioomy subterrare- 
ous cell, where they threw me upon 
a mat half rotted by Heng aS 1 


* Other Nuns, favorites with the Syperior. 
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found there a slice of black bread, 
and a pitcher of water, with some 
coarse necessary utensils. . The 
mat, when rolled up, formed a pil- 
low. Upon a stone lay ‘a death’s 
head, and a wooden crucifix. My 
first impulse was to puta period to 
my existence. I applied my hands 
to iny throat; I tore my clothes 
with my teeth; I uttered hideous 
cries; 1 howled like a wild beast; 
‘Idashed my head against the walls; 
I covered myself over with 
blood; I endeavoured to take a- 
way my life till my strength failed, 
which very soon happened. In 
this place I passed three days; I 
-imagined myself condemned to it 
for life. Every morning one of 
my executioners visited me, and 
said, Obey our Superior, and 
you shall be liberated from this 
place.. I have done nothing,'I 
know not what I am required to 
perform: Ah! Sister Saint Cle- 
nent, there is a God in heaven. 
The third day, about nine 
.o’clock at night, the door was 
opeped by the same nuns who had 
conducted me to the dungeon. 
After a panegyric upon the good- 
ness of the Superior, they an- 
nounced to me her, forgiveness, 
and that they were going to set 
me at liberty.—lIt is too late, said 


J, leave me; here I wishtocie— | 
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Nevertheless they raised me up, 
and dragged me away; they led 
me back to a cell where I found 
the Superior. I have consulted 
God, said she, upon your situa- 
tion; he has touched my heart; it 
is his will that I should take pity 
upon you, and I obey. Fall upon 
your knees, and ask his pardon, 
.... I fell upon my knees, and 
said, My God, I intreat your for- 
giveness for the faults I have com~- 
mitted, as upon the cross you 


.asked forgiveness for me.—W hat 


presumption ! exclaimed they ; she 
compares herself to Jesus Christ, 
and us she compares to the Jews 
by whom he was crucified.—Do 
not consider my conduét, said I, 
but consider yourselves, and judge. 
—This is not all, said the Supe-~ 
rior to me: swear by the sacred 
obedience you. have vowed, that 
you will not speak of what has 
happened.— W hat you have done, 


then, is certainly very criminal, 


since you exact from me an oath 
that I shall neverreveal it. None 
but your own conscience shall 
ever know it, I swear.--You swear? 
—Yes, I swear.:.. This being 
concluded, they stripped me of the 
clothes they had given me, and leit 
me again to dress myself in my 
own.’ 





—_—- 


THE PUPIL—A FRAGMENT. 
[From *‘ The Man of Fecling.’] 


eee, UT as to the higher 


part of education, 
Mr. ‘Harley, the culture of the 
mind ; let the feelings be awa- 
kened, let the heart be but brought 
forth to its ebjeét, placed in the 
light in which nature would have 
it stand, and its decisions will ever 
be just. The world 
Will imile, and imile, and be a villain; 
and the youth, who does not sus- 

Decender, 1797. 
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pect its deceit, will be content to 
smile with it.—They will put on 
the most forbidding aspeét in na- 
ture, and tell him of the beauty of 


. Virtue. 


I have not, under these grey 
hairs, torgetten that I was once 


a young man, warm in the pursuit. 


ot pleasure; but meaning to be 
honest as well as happy. I had 
ideaghof virtue, of honor, of bene- 
volence, 
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voence, which I had never been 
at the pains to define; but I felt 
my bosom heave at the thoughts of 
them, and I made the most delight- 
full solilogiuies—lIt is impossivle, 
said I, that there can be half so 
many rogties as they imagine. 

I travelled, because it is the 
fashion for young men of my for- 
tune.to travel: J had a travelling 
tutor, which is the fashion too; 
but my tutor was a gentleman, 
which it is not always the fashion 
for tutors tobe. His gentility in- 
deed was all he had from his father, 
whose prodigality had not left him 
a shilling to support it. 

“* | have a favor to ask of you, 
sry dear Mountford,” said my fa- 
ther, * which I will not be re- 
fused: You have travelled as be- 
came a man; neither France nor 
Italy have made any thing of 
Mountford, which Mountford be- 
fore he left England would have 
been ashamed of: my son Ed- 
ward goes abroad; would you take 
him. under your protection ?”— 
He bhished—my father’s face was 
scarlet—he pressed his hand to his 
bosom, as if he had said,—my heart 
does not mean to offend vou. 
Mountford sighed twice—“ I am 
a proud fol,” said he, * and you 
will pardon it;—(there he sighed 
again) I can hear of dependance, 
since it is dependance on my Sed- 
ley.” —* Dependance!” answered 
my father; “ there can be no such 
word between us; what is there in 
£9000. a year that should make 
me unworthy of Mountford’s 
friendship ?””——-They embraced ; 
and soon after L set out on my tra- 
vels, with Mountiord for my guar- 
dian. ; 

We were at Milan, where my 
father happened to have an Italian 
friend, to whom he had -been of 
some service in England. The 
count, for he was of qualityy was 
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solicitous to return the obligation, 
by a particular attention to lnsson: 
We lived ia his palace, visited 
with his family, were caressed by 
his friends, and I began to be so 
well pleased with my. entertain- 
ment, that I thought of England 
as of some foreign country. 

The count had a son not much 
older than myself. At that age a 
friend is an easy acquisition: we 
were fricnds the first night of our 
acquaintance. 

He introduced me into the com- 
pany of aset of young gentlemen, 
whose fortunes gave them the com- 
mand of pleasure, and whose in- 
clinations incited them to the pur- 
chase. After having spent some 
joyous evenings in their society, it 
became a sort of habit which i 
could not miss$ without uneasiness; 
and our meetings, which betore 
were frequent, were now stated 
and regular. 

Sometimes, in the pauses of our 
mirth, gaming was introduced as 
an amusement; it was an art m 
which I was a novice; I received 
instruction, as other novices do, 
by losing pretty largely to my 

teachers. Nor was this the only 
evil which Mountford foresaw 
would arise from the conneétion I 
had formed; but a leéture of sour 
injunétions was not bis method of 
reclaiming. He sometimes asked 
me questions about the company ; 
but they were such as the curiosity 
of any indifferent man might have 
prompted: I cold him of their wit, 
their eloquence, their warmth of 
friendship, and their sensibility of 
heart;—-** And their honor,”’ said 
I, laying my hand on my breast, 
“¢ is unquestionable.” Mountford 
seemed to rejoice at my good for- 
tune, and begged that 1 would in- 
troduce him to their acquaintance. 


At the next meeting I introduced — 


him accordingly. 








The : 
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The convérsation was as ani- 
mated as usual; they displayed all 
that sprightliness and good humour 
which my praises had led Mount- 
ford to expect; subjects too of 
sentiment occurred, and their 
speeches, particularly those of our 
friend the son of count Respino, 
glowed with the warmth of honor, 
and softened into the tenderness of 
feeling. Mountford was charmed 
with his companions; when we 
parted he made the highest eulo- 
giums in their commendation: 
** When shall we see them again?” 
said he. 1 was delighted with the 
demand, and promised to re-con- 
dud him on the morrow. 

In going to their place of ren- 
dezvous, he took mea uittle out of 
the road, to see, as he told me, the 
performances of a young statuary. 
When we were near the house in 
which Mountford said he lived, a 
boy ofabout seven yearsold crossed 
usin the street. At sight of Mount- 
ford he stopped, and grasping his 
hand, “ My dearest Sir,” said he, 
“ my father is likely to do well; 
he will liveto pray for you, and to 
bless you: yes, he will bless you, 
though youare an Englishman, and 
some other hard word that the 
monk talked of this morning 
which I have forgot, but it meant 
that you should not go to heaven; 
but he shall go to heaven, said I, 
for. he has saved my father: come 
and see him, Sir, that we may be 

1appy.”’—“* My dear, Iam engag- 
ed at present with this gentleman.” 
—* But he shall come along with 
you; he is an Englishman too, I 
fancy; he shall come and learn 
how an Englishman may go to 
heaven.’’—Mountford smiled, and 
we followed the boy together. 
After crossing the next street, 
we arrived at the gate of a prison. 
I seemed surprized at the sight; 
our little conduétor observed it, 


‘“* Are you afraid, Sir ?” said he ; “I 
was afraid once too; but my father 
and mother are here, and f am ne- 
ver afraid when Lam withthem.”, 
He took my hand and led me 
througha dark a passage that front- 
ed the gate. When wecame toa 
little door at the end, he tapped; a 
boy still younger than him, opened 
it to receive us. Mountford en- 
tered with a look in which was 
pictured the benign assurance ofa 
superior being. I followed in si- 
lence and amazement. 

On something like a bed, lay a 
man, with a face seemingly ema- 
ciated with sickness, and a look of 
patient dejection ; a bundle of dirty 
shreds served him fora pillow; but 
re had a better support—the arm 
of a female who kneeled beside 
him, beautiful as an angel, br* with 
a fading languor in her counte- 
nance, the still life of melancholy, 
that seemed to borrow its shade 
from the objeét on which she gazed. 
There was a tear in her eye! the: 
sick man kissed it off in its bud, 
smiling through the dimness of his 
own !-~When she saw Mountford, 
she crawled forward on the ground 
and clasped his knees; he raised ber 
from the floor; shethrew herarms 
round his neck, ani-sobbed out a 
speech of thankfulness, eloquent 
beyond the power of language. 

“« Compose yourself, my love,” 
said theaman on the bed; “ but he, 
whose goodness has caused that 
emotion, will pardon its effects,’ 
—‘ How is this, Mountford?”’ 

said I; “what do I see? what 
must I do?””———* You see,” re- 
plicd the stranger, “a wretch, 
sunk in poverty, starving in prison, 
stretched on a sick bed! but that 
is little:—there are his wife and 
children, wanting the bread which 
he has not to give them! Yet you 
cannot easily imagine the consci- 
ous serenity of his raind; in the 
gripe 
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gripe of affliction, his heart swells 
with the pride of virtue! it can 
even look down with pity on the 
man whose cruelty has wrung it 
almost to bursting. You are, I 
fancy, a friend of Mr. Mount- 
ford’s; come nearer and I will tell 
you ; for, shortas my story is, I can 
hardly command breath enough 
for a recital. The son of coust 
Respino (I started as if 1 had trod 
on a viper) has long had a crimi- 
nal passion for my wife: this her 
prudence had concealed from me; 
but he had lately the boldness to 
declare itto myself. He promised 
me affluence in exchange for ho- 
vor; and threatened misery as its 
attendant, if I kept it. I treated 
him with the contempt he deserv- 
ed; the consequence was, that he 
hired a couple of bravoes (for I 
am persuaded they acted under his 
direction) who attemped to assas- 
sinate'me in the street; but I made 
such a defence as obliged them to 
fly, after having given me two or 
three stabs, none of which how- 
ever were mortal. But his revenge 
was not thustobe disappointed ; in 
the little dealings of my trade I had 
contraéted some debts, which he 
had made himself master of for my 
ruin; | wasconfined here at his suit, 
when not yet recovered from the 
wounds 1 had received; that dear 
Woman, and these two boys fol- 

lowed me, that we might starve to- 
gether; but Providence interposed, 
und sent Mr. Mountford to our 
support: he has relieved my fa- 
mily from the gnawings of hunger, 
and rescued me from death, to 
which a fever, consequent on my 
wounds and increased by the want 
of every necessary, had nearly re- 


duced me.” 


« Inhuman villain!” I exclaim- 
ed, littirg up my eyes to heaven. 
as Sahurnan i indeed |” said the love- 
ly woman ho stocd at my side: 


“ Alas! Sir, what had we dorie to 
offend him? what had these little 
ones done, that they should perish 
in the toils of his vengeance ?”’”— 
I reached a pen which stood in 
an ink-standish at the bed-side— 
** May I ask what is the amount 
of the sum for which you are im- 
prisoned ?”’.—* ] was able,” he re- 
plied, ** to pay all but 500 crowns.’ 
-——I wrote a draught on the banker 
with whom I had a credit from 
my father for 2 500, and presenting 
it to the stranger’s wife, “ You 
will receive, Madam, on present- 
ing this note, a sum more than 
sufficient for your husband’s dis- 
charge; the remainder I leave for 
his industry to increase.” I would 
have left the room: each of ee 
laid hold of one of my hands; th 
children clung to my coat Oh! 
Mr. Harley, methinks I feel their 
gentle violence this moment ; it 
beats here with delight inexpres- 
sible :—* Stay, Sir,” said he, “ I 
do not mean attempting to thank 
you; (he took a pocket-book from 
under his pillow) let me but know 
what name I shall place here next 
to Mr. Mountford’s?”—* Sed- 
ley’’—-—He writ it + aga An 
Englishman too, I presume.” — 

** He shall go to heaven notwith- 
standing,” said the boy who had 
been our guide. . It began to be 
too much for me; I squeezed his 
hand that was clasped in mine; his 
wife’s I pressed to my lips, ‘and 
burst from the place to give ventto 
the feelings that laboured within 
me. 

* Oh Mountford !”’ said T, when 
he had overtaken meat the coor. 
“It is time,” replied he, “ that 
we should think of our appoint- 
ment; young Respino and _ his 
friends are waiting us.”—“ Damn 
him! damn him!” said 1; * Jet 
us leave Milan instantly; but soft 
——-I will be calm; Mountf ard, 

your 
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your pencil.” I wrote on a slip will term it. I give you leave 


of paper, for derision: you may affect a 
triumph; I shall feel it. 
“ To Signor Respino, Epwarp SEDLEY.” 
“ When you receive this I am You may_send this if you 


atadistance trom Milan. Aécept Will,” said Mountford cooly ; “but 
of my thanks for the civilities I still Respino is @ man of ‘bower: : 
have received from you and your the world will continue to call 
family. As tothe friendship with him so ”— It is probable,” I 
which vou was pleased to honor answered, “they may; I envy 
me, the prison, which I have just not the appellation. if this is the 
left, has exhibited a scene to can- world’s honor, if these men are 
cel it forever. Yot: may possibly the guides of its manners”— 
be merry with your 8 panier: at * Tut,’ said Mountford, “ do you 
my weakness, as I suppose vou eat macaroni?” 








The American Mufe. 
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On the King’s birth day, previous to the evacuation of this place, by the 
British troops, General Paterson and several other officers, walking in 
the avenue before the ruins of Trinity Church, contrived a plan to enlarge 
the walk, by taking in a part of the burial-yard: in consequence of which 
the Sealewing lines were wrote, and found on ihe place the next evening, 


ESCEND, O Muse, in deathless verse 
The virtues of our days rehearse, 

Each great design, and glorious deed, 
‘That late posterity may “read. 

The morn appear’d; but if a ray 
More bright illum’d that happy day, 
We know not; Sol shone forth, and then 
Uprose the dauntless chief of men4 
And while dull souls their vigils keep, 
And sinners meet to pray or sleep, 
He, big with thoughts of high import, 
To council call’d his valiant court, 
And thus, while mute attention hung 
Enraptur’d on his fuent tongue :— 

While Clinton mounts Bellona’s car, 
And wakes the tardy south to var, 

Shall we, O thoughtless friends! recline ; 
Tn lazy ease,.and sloth supine? 
This day which gave our sovereign birth, 
Whose glorious deeds, exalted worth, 
And deathless name will susely shine 
In Britain’s mighty regal line,— 
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Shall no great aétion shed a ray, 
To brighten this illustrious day ? 
Assist us, all ye favoring powers, 
Be some distinguish’d glory ours! 
Should we incline, we seck in vain, 
The wary rebel’s tatter’d train ; 
Or lurking in the woods he’ll lay, 
And win the fame we hope away. 
And, friends, no deathful scene of blood 
Should mark the day bestow’d for good: 
Then heed my words ; this ancient tane 
Has long a pile of ruins lain, 
Whose rows of lamps were used to light 
The contemplative hours of night, 
Or point the lover where were laid 
The relics of his darling maid: 
Ot late where beaux and belles repair 
In crouds to take the evening aii, 
Where riot, noise, and joy prevail, 
And music wings the lazy gale, 
ispels the dreary soul of gloom, 
And wakes the echo of the “tomb, 
There, lost in calm repose, recline 
The parents of tic rebel line; 
No happier rest, no greater state, 
The sons of loyalty a await : 
But since secure from cares and pains, 
The only vengeance which remains, 
Ts every vestige to remove 
That aids the search of grief or love, 
Enlarge the walk to which the tair, 
In shining nightly throngs repair, 
The female size by hoops increas’d, 
Demand a tomb or two at least. 
So said, so done; the valiant band 
With joy obey the great command. 
Illustrious chief! what praise is thine, 
Revenge and safety to combine! 
Clinton, who leads to death for fame, 
The second share alone shall claim. 
Genius of Jonathan! atrend 
My footsteps, and my soul befriend; 
W here’er on this egregious ball 
Thou fced’st on verjuice mix’d with gall, 
Attend me with thy sober sneer, 
The repartee, the jest severe; 
Enough of fools and knaves are seen 
To raise and gratify thy spleen. 


New- York. M. 


A CHRISTMAS 














Original and feletted Poetry. 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


ARK! what glad sounds the dreary deserts cheer, 
And whisper Peace to man’s enraptur’d ear !* 
O’er Bethlehem’s city see what glories rise, 
What hues celestial paint the bending skies! 


A Saviour born !—Ye baimy winds that blow, 

Watt the glad tidings Earth’s wide empire through; 
Ye roving clouds, ye waters as ye roll, 
Bear the sweet burden to the farthest pole. 


Tell mourning Man his days of grief are o’er, 
The sigh of Sorrow shall be heard no more ; 
On wings of Peace see God’s own Son descend, 
To pay our ransom, and become our friend. 


What Love surpassing fill’d his heav’nly mind! 
With joyful haste he flew to lost mankind ; 
Assum’d our Nature, Sinners’ place supplied, 
Liv’d for our feace, and for our pardon died. 


Then, O my Soul! thy dear Redeemer love; 
He left for thee the seats of bliss above ; 

He bought for thee Salvation with his blood ; 
He reconcil’d thee to an angry God! 


SELIM. 
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LINES FOUND IN A BOWER FACING THE SOUTH. 


[From * Englith Lyrics.”] 


OFT Cherub of the southern breeze, 
Oh! thou whose voice I love to hear 
When ling’ring through the rustling trees, 
With lengthened sighs it sooths mine ear: 


Oh! thou:whose fond embrace to meet 
The young Spring all enamour’d flies, 
And robs thee of thy kisses sweet, 
And on thee pours her laughing eyes! — 
Thou at whose call the light Fays start, 
That silent intheir hidden bower 
Lie penciling with tenderest art, 
The blossom thin and infant flower! 
Soft Cherub of the southern breeze, 
Oh! if aright I tune the reed ; 
Which thus thine ear would hope to please, 
By simple lay, and humble meed ; 


And if aright, with anxious zeal, 
My willing hands this bower have made, ‘ 
) Sti 
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Still let this bower thine influence feel, 
And be its gloom thy favorite shade! 


For thee of all the cherub train, 

Alone my votive muse would woo, 
Of all that skim along the main, 

Or walk at dawn yon mountains blue; 


Of all that slumber in the grove, 
Or playful urge the gossamer’s flight, 
Or down the vaie or streamlet move, 
With whisper soft, and pinion light. 
I court thee, through the glimmering air, 
When Morning springs trom slumbers still, 
And waving bright his golden hair, 
Stands tiptoe on yon eastern hill. 
I court thee, when at noon reclined, 
J watch the murmuring inseét throng 
In many an airy spiral wind, 
Or silent climb the leaf along. 
I court thee, when the flow’ rets clese, 
And drink no more receding light, 
And when calm Eve to soft repose 
Sinks on the bosom of the Night. 


And when beneath the moon’s pale beam, 
Alone mid shadowy rocks | roam, 
And wakiag visions round me gleam, 
Of beings, and of worlds to come. 


Smooth glides with thee my pensive hour, 
Thou warm’st to life my languid mind; 
nou cheer’st a frame with genial power, 
That droops in every ruder wind. 


Breathe Cherub! breathe! Once soft and warm, 
Like thine, the gale of Fortune blew ; 
How has the desolating storm 
Swept all I gazed on from my view ! 
Unseen, unknown, I wait my doom, 
The haunts of men indignant flee, 
Hoid to my heart a listless gloom, 
And jo¥ but ia the muse and thee. 





~ 


FOR THE BLIND ASYLUM, LIVERPOOL. 
[From the fame. ] 
TRANGER, pause—for thee the day 
Siniling pours its cheerful ray, 


Spreads the lawn, and rears the bower, 
Lights the stream, and paints the flower. 


Swanger, Bo .. 











December, 1797. G SONNET 
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Stranger, pause—with soften’d mind, 
Learn the sorrows Of the Btind; © 

Earth and seas, and varying skies, : 
Visit not their cheerless eyes. : 


Not for them the bliss to trace 

The chizzel’s animating grace; 

Nor on the glowing canvas find 

The poet’s soul, the sage’s mind. : 











































Not for them the heart is seen, 
Speakipg through th’ expressive mien ; 
Not for them are pictur’d there 

Friendship, pity, love sincere. 


Helpless, as they slowly stray, 
Childhood points their cheerless way ; 
Or the wand exploring guides 

Fault’ring steps, where fear presides. | 


Yet for them has Genius kind 
Humble pleasrres here assign’d; 
Here with unexpected ray, 
Reach’d the soul that felt no day. I Ree 


Lo..ely blindness here can meet 

Kindred woes, and converse sweet} . 
Torpid once, can learn to smile 

Proudly o’er its useful toil. 


He, who deign’d for man to die, 
Op’d on day the darken’d eye; 
Humbly copy—thou canst feel— 
Give thine alms—thou canst not heal. 
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SAPPHO AND PHAON.—By Mi:. Robinson. 


SONNET VI.—Chara@eristics of Love. 


S it to love, to fix the tender gaze, 
To hide the timid blush, and steal away ; f 
To shun the busy world, and waste the day 
in some rude mountain’s solitary maze ; 
Is it to chant ove name in ceaseless lays, 
To hear no words that other tongues can say, 
To watch the pale moon’s melancholy ray, 
To chide in fondness, and in folly praise? 
Is it to pour th’ involuntary sigh, 
To dream of bliss, and wake new pangs to prove; 
To talk, in fancy, with the speaking eye, 
Then start with jealousy, and wildly rove; 
Is it to loath the light, aad wish to die? 
For these I feel,—and feel that they are Love. 
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SONNET XX.—To Phaon. 


H! I could toil for thee o’er burning plains ; 
Could smile at Poverty’s disastrous blow : 
With thee, could wander ’midst a world of snow, 
Where one long night o’er frozen Scythia reigns. 
Sever’d from thee, my sick’ning soul disdains 
The thrilling thought, the blissful dream to know, 
And can’st thou give my days to endless woe, 
Requiting sweetest bliss with cureless pains? 
Away, falsei fear! nor think capricious fate 
Would lodge a damon in a form divine! 
Sooner the dove shall seek a tyger mate, 
Or the soft snow-drop round the thistle twine; 
Yet, yet, I dread to hope, nor dare to hate, 
Too proud to sue! toa tender to resign! 


SONNET XLI.—Resolves to. take the Leap of Leucata. 
Yr I will go, ‘where circling whirlwinds rise, 


Where threat’ning clouds in sable grandeur lour; 

Where the blast yells, the liquid columns pour, 
And madd’ning billows combat with the skies ! 
There, while the Damon of the tempest ilies 

On growing pinions through the troubious hour, 

The wild waves gasp impatient to devour, 
And on the rock the waken’d Vulture cries! 

Oh! dreadful solace to the stormy mine ! 
To me, more pleasing than the valley’s rest, 

The woodland songsters, or the sportive kind, 
That nip the turf, or prune the painted crest ; 

For in despair alone the wretched find 
That unction sweet, which lulls the bleeding breast ! 


a 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


LONDON, Odober 16. 
Admiralty -Office, O&. 16, 1797- 
APTAIN FAIRFAX, of the Ve- 
C nerabie, arrived early this morn. 
ing, with difpatches fromfAdam Duncan, 
Efq; Admiral of the Blue, Commander 
in Chief of his Majefty’s thips, &c. em- 
ployed in the North Sea, to Evan Ne- 
pean, Efq. Secretary of the Admiralty, 
of which the foilowing are copies. . 
Venerable at Sea, 13th O&. 1797, 
Sir, off the Coaft of Holiand. 
BE pleafed to acquaint the Lords 
Commiflioners of the Admisalty, that, 


oI = 


judging it of confeqpence their Lordfhips 
fhould have as early information as pof- 
fidle of the defeat of the Dutch fleet un- 
der the commund of Admiral de Win- 
ter, 1] difpatehed the Rofe cutter, at 
three P. M. on the rath (rath) inftant, 
with a fhort letter to you, immediatcly 
after the action was ended. 

1 have now further to acquaint you, 
for their Lordthips informacion, that ia 
the night of the 20th inftant, after 1 had 
fent away my /etter to you of that date, 
I placed my fquadron in fech a ficeation 
as to prevent the enemy from returning. 
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rterthe Texdi, without my falling in with 
them. } 

At nine o'clock in the morning of the 
nith, 1 got fight of Captain Trollope’s 
fguadron, with fignals flying for an ene- 
my to leeward; | immediately bore up, 
and made the fignal fur a general chace, 
and foon got fight of them, forming in a 
lire on the larboard tack to receive us, 
the wind at N. W. As we approsched 
near, | made the fignal-for the fquadron 
to fhorten fail, in order co conne& them 5 
foon after 1 faw the land between Cam- 
perdown and-Egmont, about nine miles 
to leeward of the enemy, and finding 
there was no time to be loft in making 
the attack, I made the fignal to bear up, 
hreak the enemy's line, and engage then 
to leeward, each thip her opponent, by 
which I got between them and the land 
whither they were faft approaching. My 
fignals were obeyed with great promoti- 
tude, and Vice-Admiral Onflow, in the 
Monarch, bore down on the enemy’s 
rear in the moft gallant manner, his di- 
vifion foilowing his example, and the 
action commenced about forty minutes 
patt twelve o’ciock. 

The Venerable foon got through the 
enemy's line, and I began a clofe action, 
with my divifien on their van, which 
batted near two hours and a half, when 
I obferved all the mats of the Dutch 
Admiral’s thip to go by the board; the 
was, however, defended for fome time in 
a moft gallant manner—but being over- 
prefied b: numbers, her colours were 
firuck, and Admira! De Winter was foon 
brought on board the Venerable. On 
dooking around me, I obferved the-thip 
bearing the Vice-Admiral’s flag was alfo 
difinatted, and had durrendered to Vice- 
Admiral Onflow; and that many others 
had likewife flruck. Fading we were 
in nine fathoms water, and not farther 
than five miles frow the land, my atcen- 
tion was fo much taken up in getting 
the heads of the difabled thips off hore, 
that 1 was not able to diftinguifh the 
numer of thips captured; and the wind 
having been conftantly on the land — 
we have unavoidably been mach dif- 
perfed, fo thar I have not been able:to 
gain an exaé& account of them, but we 
have taken poffeffien of eight or nine; 
more of them had ftruck, but taking ad- 
vantage of the night, and being fo near 
their own coat, they fucceeded in getting 
off, and fome of them were feen going 
into the Texel next morning. 

it is with the greateft pl.afure and 
fagjsfadtion I make kaown to their Lord. 
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thips, the very gallant behaviour of Vice 
Admiral Onflow, the Captains, Officers, 
Seamen and Marines of the Squadron, 
who all appeared a€tuated with the truly 
Britith fpirit, at leait thofe that I had an 
opportunity of feeing. 

‘One of the enemy's thips caught fire 
in the aétion, and drove very near the 
Venerable; but -I have the pleafure to fay 
it was extinguifhed, and:the is one of the 
thips in our poffeffion. The fquadron 
has fuffered much in their mafts, yards, 
and rigging, and many of them has loft 
a number of men; however, in no.pro- 
portion to that of the enemy. 

The carnage on board the two thips 
that bore the Admiral’s flags, has been 
beyond all defeription ; they have had no 
lefs thaa 250 men killed and wounded 
on board of each thip; and here I have 
to lament the lofs of capt. Burgefs, of his 
Majefty’s thip the Ardent, who brovght 
that thip into aétion in the moft gallant 
and maiterly manner, but was unfortu- 
nately killed foon after. However, the 
thip continued the aétion clofe, untit 
quite difabled. The public have lott a 
good and gallant officer in capt. Burgefs, 
and I, with others, a fincere friend. 

Capt. Trollope’s exértions and ative 
good condudt in keeping fight of the ene+ 
my’s fleet until I came up, have been truly 
meritorious, and, d trot, will meet a juft 
reward. 

I fend this by Capt. Fairfax, by whofe 

able advice, I profited much during the 
aétion, and who will give your lordthips 
any further particulars they may with to 
know. 
As moft of the thips of the fquadron are 
much difabled, and feveral of the prizes 
difmatted, I thall make the beit of my 
way with them to the Nore, 

Therewith tranfmit you a lift of killed 
snd wounded on board fuch of the fqaa- 
dron as I have been able to colle&t 5 a lift 
af the enemy’s fleet oppofed to my fqua- 
dron, and my line of battle Gm the day of 


adtion. 
I am, Sir, 
Your moft obedient humble Servant, 
ADAM DUNCAN. 


Bantray-Bay, Aug.12. This morte 
ing, about 2 o’clock, as fome of our fith- 
ing boats were working out between the 

« heads, they faw a large thip in the offing, 
feemingly in great diftrefs. They ftood 
, for the thip, and about 10 o'clock they 
boarded her, but there was only one living 
man on board. She proved to be the Two 
Sifters, fromRhode-Ifland, bound forBrif- 
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tol, and had beem ont five weeks. Such a 
wreck furely was never feen before! her 
muizen-maft was all fplit to pieces, and 
her main-mait was a-ftetn, hanging by 
fome of the wreck; her fore-matt was 
alfo {piit to pieces, and her fore-top-matt 
gone by the cap in her fteerage or half- 
deck. There were feven men burnt toa 
coal, and the mate lying under the 
windlafs dead; and as for the. Captain 
we have no account of him, only the 
young man found with the wreck fays, 
that the Captain and al! hands were on 
deck, when fome dreadful thunder and 
lightning came on, and that there were 
fix men on-the main-tep-fail-yard when 
the main- matt went over the fide, and that 
they were all loft.. He fays the Captain 
was on the quarter-deck when the matt 
went; but as he did not fee him afterwards 
he thinks the wreck hauled him over- 
board. 

The thip had four feet water in her 
hold when fhe was boarded, and the 
young man fays he had not any water 
for three days, as all the water caks 
were ftoved below, and on deck; he 
likewile fays the fhip was near the fait- 
net rocks for 48 hours. This poor young 
man js very weak and ‘feeble, by reafon 
of the great hardthips he has undergone, 
having been obliged to be at the pump fo 
long in order to keep the vetlel above wae 
ter; itfeems by the log-book, that fhe 
was not by herfeif; there were four more, 
and that they pasted on the 7th of Augutt. 

This young man has never before been 
eut of his own country; he fays he be- 
longed to the hip fourteen months, and 
that the was iat voyage in the Bay of 
Honduras, and that fhe belongs to Mra 
Mozely of Rhode-Ifend. The Captain's 
mame was Gilbert, belonging to Nan- 
tucket. 

The hip is an entire wreek; the hav- 
ing lot her boat, caboole, and ipare maits 
and ‘yaeds, and has but ene anchor on 
her how; her tiller is gone, and the 
head of her rudder twilted, f that the 
fithermen had hard work © get her be- 
tween. the heads. The young man is at 
lodgings in our town of Bantry 5 and we 
have the fhip hauled upon the beach. 


\ iter catgo confiits of oil, whale-bone, 
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logwood, and mahogany. Her bottom 
is in tolerable good condition, but her 
matts, yards, fails, &c. worth nothing. 
She was, by her bills of lading and jet. 
ters found in the.Captain’s cheft, bound 
to Briftol, and configned to Mefirs. Smith 
& Cu.—Samuel Tucker, of Marblehead, 
Maffachufetts,the only perfon on board the 
Two Sifters, taken up at fea as a wreck. 

Hatirax, Nov. 24. As a melan- 
choly contraft to the intelligence from 
Europe, we are impelled, with the ut- 
moft diftrefs, to ftate the dreadfal fate 
ef his Majefty’s thip Tribune. This thip, 
coming into the harbour, on Thorfday 
laft, truck on the thoals of Turnicap. 
The tide being fomewhat ebbed, every 
exertion to relieve her proved ineffectua!, 
and fhe remained there until nea: eleven 
the fame night, previous to which time 
it blew a violent heavy gale, nearly E. 
S.E. The guns, except one for fignals, 
and every other weighty article, being 
thrown overboard, the thip thus relieved, 
floated a little before high water, when 
the gale blew ftrongeft; her rudder hav- 
ing been knocked off, the thip leaking 
excefiively, and every thing in the greateft 
contufion, all attempts te gain the har- 
bour were found impracticable. At this 
dreadiul moment, Lieutenants Camps. 
bell and North, of the Fufileers, whe 

“had been on board to offer their affitt- 
ance, quitted the thip, intending to lay 
under her lee, and wait the event, but 
the fea ran too high to admit of it.—. 
The thip drifted cire&ly before the wind 
ontil within a fmall dittance of the craggy 
fhore juft below Herring Cove, where 
the toundered ; and, terrible to relate, 
(except eleven feamen and marines, and 
one petty officer) every foul on board have 
perifhed. 

The number of men belonging to the 
fhip is fiated to have been upwards of 
240; exclufive of which, about fixteen 
non-commiffioned ofheers and privates 
of the Royal Nova-Scotia regiment, 
Mr. Rackum, of the Navy-yard, and, 
we mention with peculiar regret, Lieut. 
Jones, of the Nova-Scotia regiment, an 
amiable aad deferving young officer, who 
had gene on board from motives of -hus 
manity, met che fame fate. 
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CHARLESTON, Nov. 22. 
N Tuelday, the 14th inft, the In- 
sendant received ceftain informa- 


tion Of) coaEpi racy of feverai Frencli he- 


* groes to fire the city, and to adt here ag 


they had formerly done at St. Dominge. 
Aé the difcovery did implicate more thaa 
ten or fifteen perfuns, and the iaforma- 

ton 


a 








tion firft given was not fo comp'ete as td 
charge ali the ringleaders, the intendant 
delayed ‘aking any meaftres for their 
apprehenfion until the plan fhould be 
more matured, and their guilt more 
clofely afeertained ; but the plot having 
been communicated to perfons on whofe 
fecrecy the city magiftrates could not de- 
pend, they found themfelves obliged, on 
Saturday lait, to apprehend a number of 
negroes, and among others the following, 
charged (together with another not yet 
takes) as the ringleaders, viz. Figaro, the 
property of Robinet; Jean Louis, the 
proverty of Mr. Lagfaft; Figaro the 
younger, the property of Mr. Delaire; 
and Capetle, the property of - 

On examination, they all at firft pofi- 
tively denied their knowledge or concern 
in the plot; but the younger Figaro, af. 
ter fome time, made a partial confeffion, 
and was admitted an evidence on the 
part of the ftate. The ethers were on 
Monday brought to trial, in the city hall, 
Before as refpectabdle a court and jury as 
we ever remember to have feen convened. 
A number of perfons were examined, 
and fully proved the guilt of the prifon- 
ers$ and the court, on mature confidera- 
tion, unanimoutly condemned Figaro, fen. 
and Jeon Louis, to be hung, and Capelle 





and Figaro the younger to be tranfported, — 
‘The reft who were apprehended are uns" 


der confinement for further examination. 
After the condemnation of Jean Louis, 
he turned to the two Figaro’s, and faid, 
** I do not blame the whites, tho’ I fuffer; 
they have done right; but it is you who 
have brought me to this trouble.” 
Lancaster, Dec. 2. The ingenious 
Mr. Peter Getz, of this Borough, has 
completed an engine for the Aétive Fire 
Company. This js the fecond that he has 
made, and we may venture to aflert that 
for nicety of workmanhhip and power of 
a€tion it is equal, if not fuperior, to any 
thing of the kind in Europe or America. 
Mr. Getz has mate feveral improve- 
ments on the plan heretofore in prac- 
tice, The ufe of metal inflead of leather 
valves, has been found expedient, on ace 
éount of their firmnefs‘and durability. 
The Adtive Engine contairs 200 gallons, 
and will empty itfif in one minute, 
throwing the water to the immenfe height 
of go or 100 *~t. By iemoving the 
mou h-piece. irom the branch or pipe, it 
will throw double the quantity of water 
in the fame time, over a common three 
flory houfe, 
On Weduefday the 22d ult. the Cana- 
wego cana! was opened, for the firit time, 
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for the paffige of boat’. - Phe Governor 
of the commonweaith, and a great num~ 


ber of citizens, attended. We are told 
that the canal is completed in a mafterly 


manner, and equals the moft fanguine ex— 


pectations of the company. 

Purraortrusa, Dec. .4. Thurfday 
a curious bet was determined between twa. 
Butchers of High-ftreet Market, the one 
having andertaken to carry the other om 
his back to Chetter, a diftance of 1g 
miles, in 13 hours and a half. Ac fix 
o'clock in the morning, the carrier with 
his barthen ftarted from the Coerts, 
houfe, accompanied by the umpires and 
a number of fpettators. They flop 
ped at Gray's ferry a thort time, and at 
Darby to breakfaft, which delayed them 
twenty minutes, and arrived at Kers 
lin’s, ia Chefter, at aquarter pat oney 
baving, with eafe, compicted the journey, 
in feven hours and 5g minuves. Befides 
the original bet, which was but fifty dol- 
lors, there were others depending to a 
confiderable amount. . 

The carrier was a man of ¢2 years of 
age, and weighed ta6ibs. the sider 45y 
and weighed 136. 

They both returned tothe city in the 
evening in good health and fpirits, feem< 
ing very little fatigued. 

25.] Wedneiday morning laf, the 
workmen at the new bank of the Uniied 
States ftruck their tceffolding, and on- 
folded the novel and enchanting fcene 
of atruly Grecian edifice, compofed of 
American white marble. : Elta 

The entrance to this building ie by a 
flight of nine fteps through a porsite, in 
its proportions nearly correlpead ng to 
the front of the celebrated Roman tem~ 
ple at Nifmes; the pediment is fapport 
éd by fix colueins of the order of Co- 
rinth, with the decorations they bore at 
Palmyra and Rome, when archireQure 
wasatits zenith iw the Augeftan age > 
ten columns in Relievo, of the fame order 
and proportions, fuppert the principal 
front; the tvmpan of the pediment is 
adorned with the arms of che United 
States; there is one door in thecenttgy, 
with windows in each of the interitices 
all the ornaments are diftin, graceful 
and appropriare, but too difficuit to dee, 
fcribe minute'y without the pepeil’s aid, 

As this is the ficft finithed buiiding of 
any confequence, wherein true tafe and 
knowledge have been aifplaved in this 
country, itis 2 pleafing talk to inform 
its inhabitants, that the architedl is an 
American, and was born ia the ftate of 
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New-Yorx, Dee. 5. Major John 
Stagg, of this city, after having, for 2 
years, refpeCtably fille ithe pott of princi- 
pal clerk in the War Department, has 
announced his refignation, in confe- 
quence of his infirm itare of health. An- 
nexed to his letters of refignation, ad- 
drefed to Mr. M‘Henry, and publithed 
yn Phi adeiphia, is a certificate from the 
war-office, of his having produced full 
and fatisfaétory vouchers for all his az- 
counts. 

Thurfday laft the St. Andrew's Society 
of this ftate heid their annivesfary meet. 
ing at the old coffce-houle, where a re- 
fpeA able number of the fons and deicend- 
ants of Scotia enjoyed the comforts and 
fhared in the fe@ivity of that pleafurable 
day.— The fociety were honored with the 
prefence of his worhhip the Mayor of the 
city of New-York.—By the annval_ re- 
port it appeared, that the fum of 3471. 
had been diftributed among thofe necefli- 
tous perfons who claim an intereft in the 
funds of the fociety—and this informa- 
tion gave azet to an elegant dinner, 
prepared by Mr. Lyrae with the greatex 
tafte. 

21,] This morning the mercury in 
Fahrenheit, a few minutes before fun-rife, 
ftood at 6 and a half above cypher; cotder 
weather by 5 degrees and a ha'f than we 
have had this feafon, and within fix de- 
grees of the coidet days the Jaf winter. 
At a time when there is no fnow on the 
earth, this may be deemed an ungfual 
told. 

A volcano, we learn by a gentleman 
jot from Gaudaloupe, made an eruption 
about two months ago in the Suiphur 
Mountain. It emitted, for a few days, 
nothing but fmoke, attended with violent 
¢oncuffions of the earth, the thocks of 
which were very (enfibly felt at BaiTeterre. 
The whole top of the mountain afterwards 
fell into its crater, when it vomitted forth 
a large quantity of lava and athes, with 
the latter of which the ftreets of Bafaterre 
were covered feveral inches decp,and fome 
coffee plantations in the vic-nity of the 
volcano were utterly ceitroyec. It cone 
tinued’ to bern violently when our ine 
formant left the *Hland, and the blaze 
from the top of the mountain was piainiy 
to be feen from the town of Baffaterve. 

A Canada paper informs us, that the 
public road, propofed to be laid out from 
the province tine, at Miffikkouiesbay to 
St. John’s, will be a continuation of the 
great public road already laid out from 
New-York to that place, where a line of 
Gages are eftablished, ang will rua as 
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foon as the road can be made prafticable, 
from New-York quite to St. John’s; 
and adds, that this road. when effeéted, 
will no doubt be the moft expeditious and 
convenient one, to travel from this coun- 
try to the Unired States, as_it will be 
paffable at all feafons of the year, and 
runs through a “rtile and fettled country, 
fouth of the line. 

Vatue of exports fromthe diftri® and 
port of Baitimore, commencing the firft 
of Otteber, 1796, and ending the 30th 
of September, 1797, (to foreign coun. 
tries) is 9,378,446 doliars. 

An amiable afjociation has been efta- 
blithed f.r fame years in Philadelphia, 
compofed of Females of the Society of 
Quakers, whafe obje@ is, by mutual 
contributions, and with the addition of 
charitable donations, to relieve the un- 
fortunate of their own fex, providing for 
and educating poor children, and giving 
ufeful employ ment to thofe who are able 
to work. 

In the difpenfation of their bounty, 
they make no diitin&tion as to religious 
perfuafion 5 female diftrefs in every form, 
to them js facred. As they have not 
made it a practice to blow the trumpet 
when giving alms, they remained tcarcely 
known but.to the obje€ts of their benevo- 
lence, till theirjexertion in the late ficke 
nefs prefled them into public notice and 
public applau fe, 


——- «In air the trembling mufic floats 5 

And on the winds triumphant fwell the 
notes 

So foft, though high, fo loud and yet fo 

ciear, 

Ev'n lrit'ning angels lean from Heav'n to 
hear; 

To farthet fhores the ambrofial fpirit flies, 

Sweet to the world, and grateful to the 


fkies.”” 


This in@icution refleéts honor both on 
their iex and their ¥enevolent religion. — 
It proves incoateflibly to the feeling 
mind, that vittue is never fo beautiful as 
when it wears the female form. 

29+] On Tuefd ay laft the German So- 
ciety of the ftate of New-York held their 
anniverfary dinner at Hunter's hotel, 
where 2 refpe€tabie number of the fons 
and defeendants of Herman, enjoyed ap 
excellent repaft, prepared by Mr. Hun- 
ter—-and fharedin the feftivity of the day. 
— The Society were honored with the 
prefence of the mayo: of the city of New- 
Yorke ; 
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—~APPOINTMENTS.— 

Dr. Benjamin Ruth, treafurer of the 
mint, vicé Dr.N. Way ,deceafed.—-Otway 
Byrd, of Virginia, colle@tor of Norfoile 
and Portf/mourh.—Ebenczer Storer, of 
Maffachufetts, infpeétor of the revenue 
for Surry, No. 3, in that diftri€.— John 
Read, of Péfinfylvania, agent to affift the 
attorney general in relation to the fixth 
article of the Britith treaty, agreeable to 
an ad&t of Congrefs.-~David Leonard, of 
Rhode -Ifland, diftri& attorney. —Samuel 
Wiltams. of Maffachufetts, at pretent 
conful at Humburgh, appoinzed conful at 
London.—Thomas Cratts, of Maffachu- 
fetts, conful at Bourdeaux.-_Richard 
Yates, of Maryiand, conful at AuxCayes, 
—Chauncey Whittlefey, of Conaecticut, 
colietor for Middletown. 

—MARRIAGES— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Capt. 
Thomas Chriftie, to Mifs M. Kennedy. 
~—Comfort Sands, Efq. to Mifs Cornelia 
Lott.—Mr. H. Lloyd, to Mrs. Bell.— 
Mr. Eleazer Gedney, to Mifs S. Hadden. 
—Mr. Waters Smith, to Mifs M. Allifon. 
-—Mr. Richard Capes, to Mrs. E. Gray. 
—Mr. Thomas Lowans, to Mifs Mary 
Mildenburger.—-Nicholas Evertfon, Efg. 
to Mifs Eliza Howe.—-Mr. Robert Pear- 
fall, to Mifs Eliza Collins. —Mr. Gilbert 
Woodhull, to Mifs Ann Cowley.——-Mr.P, 
Farol, to Mifs E. Keech. —Mr. D. John- 
fon, to Mifs Clara W illiams,-—Mr. James 
Daley, to Mifs Alatha Sitcher.—-Mr. E, 
Haydock, to Mifs Margaret Shotwell. 

At Cofcomb, Mr. Mihael Conreyv, to 
Mifs Sarah Betts, 

At Claverack, Dr. William Bay, to 
Mifs Catharine Van Nefs. 

At Aurelius, Mr. Samuel Haring, to 
Mifs Sally Clark. 

On Long-I}flan¢d.—At Smith-town,G. 
Cook, Eiq, to Mrs. M. Clark.——Mr. D. 
Wheeler, to Mrs, Hannah Wefler. 

Ac Newtown, M r. John I. Staples, jun, 
to Mifs Mary Corfa. 

At Flafhing, Mr. Walter Row, to Mifs 
Sally Valentine. 

At Cow- Neck, Mr. Elbert A. Hager- 
man, to Mifs Catharine Salts. 

In New- Jerfey.—-At New-Brunfwick, 
Mr. George F. Hopkins, printer, tu Milfs 
Ann-Frances Lup». 

. In Pennfylvania-—In the capital, Mr. 
John Dickinfon, to Mifs Elizabeth Hatt- 
ings. —-Dr. William Bache, to Mifs Ca- 
tharine Wiftar.e—Mre. John Shaw, to Miis 
snaee Stuart.-— Mr. Samuel Bartiefon, to 

ifs Amelia Athmead. — Washington L. 
Finney, Eig. to Mifs C. Bickham. 

In Virginia. —Lawrence> Wathiagton, 


Efg. to Mis Polly WoodsOa the 13th 
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Nov. by the Rev. Mr.Chaftain, Alexander 
Mirchell, Efg. aged 109 years, (much af 
flicted with the palfy) to the amiable and 
accomplithed Mif, Jane Hammond, aged 
16 years, both of Buckingham county. It 
may not be improper to mention, that the 
parties previoufly applied to a circuit 
preacher, the Rev. Mr. Saunders, (the 
Rev. Mr, Chaitain at the time being cb. 
fent) who refuted to perform the folemn 
ceremony, alledging that the intended 
upion was contrary to mature, 

in South-Carolina.—In the capital, 
Sir John Nefbict, Bart. to Mifs Alfton. 

InConnetticut —AtNew. London, Mr. 
John T. Duryee, to Mifs N. Mumford. 

In Maflachufettss—In the capita), Dry 
Nathaniel Smith, to Mifs M. L. Waiter. 

“FOREIGN MARKRIAGES.— 

In Engiand.——At Great Torrington, 
Honour Down, aged 77, to a youth of 196 
The lady’s youngeft fon is more thaa 
double the age of her prefent hufband.—« 
Mr. Edward Bianey, mufie an, aged 32, 
to Mrs. S. Ingram, mufician, aged 39, 
both blind. What renders this union 
more fingular is, that the bridegroom is 
her fifth hufband, and fhe his fourth wife. 

—DEATRS.— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mrs. 
Margaret Taylor, confort of Mr. Jobn 
Taylor.——Mr. Jonathan Cowdry, fen.— 
Mr. John Sickless—Mrs, Blackwell, con- 
fort of Mr. Jofeph Blackwell.—Mrs. A. 
C. Matthewman,in her 81 i year.—Mre. 
Hinfdale.—-Mrs. Collins. Mrs. Ingra- 
ham, confort of Mr. Nathaniel Ingraham. 
—Mre. Jofiah G. Pierfon. Indhis youth 
Mr. Pierfon fuccefstufly applied himfeif 
to the ftu¢y of Mechanics: by uniting 
practice with theory, he fortunately fuc- 
ceeded in effeRing many ufetul improves 
ments in feveral complicated pieces of 
mechanifm; in particular, bis machines 
for cutting and manufacturing. various 
forts of nails, have been produdtive of 
great public utility. Mr. Pierfon may 
be coniidered as a éelf-taught or original 
genius. He potletfed alto the focial vir- 
tues in an eminent degree; and he was a 
firm fupporter of rational liberty and good 
government. His bufinefs was always 
conducted with @ri& juftice and punGua- 
lityeeas a fon, a a oa a friend, a ule- 
ful citizen, and an honett man, he will 
be ref{pedctfully remembe.ed, and his early 
death long lamented as a great iofs to our 
country. © His lat ficknets was a palmoe 
nic confummption ; he had for feveral years 
been verging into this complaint, aad he 
met his face with very uncommon forti- 
tude and calmacfs of mind. He was a 
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practical philofopher, and firmly believing 


ina aoreneee providence, knew that in 
the prevenc ftate of things death is a ne- 
cellar v , conlequenca of lite. His ferenicy 
of mind was evidently owing to an ap- 
proving conicience, How happy the 
good man can die! Equally removed 
froin the ardour of enthuliaim and the 
gloom of fuperitition, in humble hope of 
a bappy immortality, in the 34th year of 
his age he expired, 

At Ealt-Caeiter, Stephen Ward, Ef. 

At New Huriey, David Jones, Eig. 

At Albany, Mrs, Elizabeth Banyar. 

In New. Jerfey—-Ac Amboy, John 
Skinner, Etg. formerly a major in his 
Britannic Majetty’s 7och regt. of foot. 

In Penn'ylvania.—Iin the capital,Mrse 
Mary Humphreys, confort of J. Hum- 
phreys, Esq. late of Sheiburne, N. S.— 
Mrs. Mary White, confort of the Right 
Rev. Bithop W hite,-—Michacl Foy, a poor 
mnan who had for fome time been tupport- 
ej out of the public contributions: he had 
had five wives and chirty children. —Mre. 
Margaret Macpherion, confoyt of Gen. 
Macpherfon.—Mrs, Elizabech Ely, con- 
fort of Mr. john Ely. 

In Virginiae—At Richmond,Capr. A. 
Morgans—-Mr. Zenas ‘late.—Me. Wil- 
liam Parrath. 

At Middletown, Mr. George Grofs. 

At Hanover, Colonel fohn Winiton. 

In Maryland.—At Baltimore, Mr. T. 
FE, Ciayland, printer, and one of the pro- 
prietors of the Baltimore Telegraph. 

Jn North Carolina. —At Fayetteville, 
Dr. Willian Claypoole. 

In South-Carolina.—In the canital, 
Genera! Ifaic Huger, in his 54th yeare— 
Mrs. Sufannah Meathy, aged 107 years. 
—Rubert Maxweil, Eig. He died of the 
wounds he received from several atiafiins 
when on his way to Washington diftriét, 
of which he was theriff.—Mr. J. Stead, 
aged 2qe——Mr. Wiliam Fair, aged 86. 

On Si. | -hn’s Iland, Capt. Nicholas 
Jame s Mainvilie. 

At the Eutwas, Mr. John G. Mayer. 

In Connecticut.——At Lichfizie, his 
Excetleacy Oliver Wolcott, Eig. Governor 
of that Rate, aged 71 years.—-The Hon, 
Andrew Adams, Efy. Chief Juftice of the 
fupreme court of that (tate, aged 61. 

At Hartford, Mrs. Mary Ledyard. 

Ar G! alteabury, Colonel Elizur Tol- 
cott, aged $8 yearse 

At Middietow n, the Rev. Mr. Ebenezer 
Frocthingham, aged 81 yearse 

in Rhode-Ifand.—Ac Warwick, Mr. 
Daniel Gieene, aged go. 

At Providence, Heuniy Ward, Ef. aged 
63.—Mrs. C. Wilkinfun.—Mr. William 
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Shaw.—Mrs. H. Dunn.—Mr,. Nat 
Richmond. 

In Maifachufetts.—In the capital, Mr. 
Ifaac Larkin, jumor editor of the Inde- 
pendent Chronicie, aged 26 years.—Mrs, 
Sarah Lloyd, aged 63. 

Ac Sharon, the Rev. PhilipCurtis, aged 
Sa, and 56th year of his ministry. This 
divine admitted to the church 261 come. 
municants, officiated at every commu. 
nion for more than §5 years, baptized 996 
perfons, and marricd 336 couple. OF this 
fociety 420 have died. That efteem and 
veneration tewards him which had been 
maturing for mor: than half a century, 
was, by his parifh:oners and others, ma- 
nifefted at his faneral, by the rofpe@ 
thewn to his memory. 

At Falmouth,(Maine) Mr. H.E.Hall, 
aged g1 yearss He has now living 341 
children, viz. 13 children, 313 grand- 
children, 214 children’s grand-chiidren, 
1 giand child’s grand child. Sixty-five 
of the above have been married, which 
makes an addition of 65 children by 
Marriage. 

ln New-Hampthiree—At Brookfield, 
Col, Dudley Coinian. 

At Townfend, che Rev. Samue! Dix, 

—FOREICN DEATRSe— 

In Eugland, John Vafial, Elq. formerly” 
of Cambridge, Matfachufetts. 

In Ireland, Daniel Buil M‘Carthy, Ef. 
aged 3312. He hud been married to five 
wises: he marriec the fifth, who furvives 
him, when he was 84, and the 14, by 
whom he had 28 children, the bearing a 
child every year. He was very healthy ; 
no cold ever affeéted him; and he could 
not bear the warmth of a fhirt in the night 
time, but put it under the pillow for the 
jaft feventy years. In company he drank 
pientifully of rum and brandy, which he 
called NAKED TRUTH 3 and when, out 
of complaifance to other gentlemen, he 
took claret or port, he always drank an 
equal glafs of ruri or brandy, to qualily 
thofe liquors: ths he called a wenGe. 
He ufed to walk eight or ten miles in a 
winter’s morning, with greyhounds and 
finders, and feldoca failed to bring home, 
each time, a brace of hares. 

At the Havanaozh, James Seaman, E fq. 
formerly of New-York. 

At New-Providence, Venus Watkins, 
a free black womay: the came to that il- 
land, from Jamaica, at the beginning of 
the prefent century, and had a perfect re- 
collection of the arrival of Gov. Wood 
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Rogers, and the expulfion of the pirates. 
From a variety of circumftances, it ap- 
pears that fhe had reached the great age 
vi 120 years. 








